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THE SOCIAL THEORY OF TRUTH. 


By P. H. PARTRIDGE. 


THe doctrine here referred to as the social theory of 
truth may be described roughly as the attempt to define the 
truth of any proposition in terms of its social genesis, or 
consequences, or, in any case, by reference to some social 
function it is supposed to have. Amongst professional 
philosophers, it has been most elaborately developed in the 
works of John Dewey, where it is connected with a peculiar 
theory of the nature and function of philosophy. This, of 
course, is what might be expected, since philosophy is usually 
supposed to be concerned especially with the truth, though 
actually it is so no more and no less than any other science. 
We may say, indeed, that any theory which attempts to set 
up some entity as the truth, something which constitutes 
particular truths, or makes them true, has the effect of import- 
ing into any proposition, admitted to be true, a meaning which 
it certainly does not appear to express; or it is an attempt 
to provide a way of saying that a proposition is not the truth 
without definitely saying that it is false. Thus, according to 
Alexander in Space, Time and Deity, to say that a proposition 
is true is to say that it is an object of the collective speculative 
-will, and this suggests that in a social theory of truth it is 
some conception of society that is being protected from 
criticism, and used as a standard of truth. For Alexander 
makes no serious attempt to inquire whether the conception 
of the collective speculative will is itself true, nor in raising 
the question should we be asking whether the collective will 
is prepared to concede its own existence. Since we can 
question the truth of any conception of society, no social 
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presupposition can legitimately be taken as constituting the 
absolute criterion of truth. 

The special view of society which is presupposed in a 
social theory of truth becomes clear if we consider the peculiar 
position of social theory. If truth is what is socially accepted, 
or socially successful, then social truth—the nature and 
development of society—will be determined by what any 
society thinks or determines itself to be. Thus, it is the 
doctrine of voluntarism from which the conception of truth 
as a social function takes its departure, and just as in 
idealistic theories generally, we are accustomed to discover 
that the truth, the ultimate which finally makes truth true, 
is the self-subsistent, so in this case it is society volun- 
taristically conceived, or as determining its own structure 
and development, which is the ultimate basis of truth. This 
connection between voluntarism and the social theory of truth 
requires no demonstration in Dewey’s case, since in Recon- 
struction in Philosophy the voluntaristic or utilitarian theory 
of society is stated again and again, and Dewey would, pre- 
sumably, accept this as a correct characterisation of his 
position on social questions. But it is curious to find in the 
work of certain Marxists a social theory of truth (the class 
theory of science) combined with the economic interpretation 
of history, which, in its most general form, may be taken 
simply as the denial of voluntarism. 


Nevertheless, although the real question is a social one, 
there is some point in making the discussion turn upon the 
special social function of philosophy; for we may define 
philosophy generally as the science of logic, and the attempt 
to treat truth as being relative to some social standard implies 
the denial of the possibility of a positive and absolutely valid 
logical theory. This is, perhaps, the chief merit of Dewey’s 
work, since whatever may be the weaknesses apparent in the 
working out of his position, he does face the issue that the 
establishing of the social character of truth necessitates a 
demonstration of the relativity of theories of being to definite 
social conditions and demands. Now, it is not difficult to 
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point out a number of initial difficulties in the position; thus 
it is clear that the general contention that whatever is true 
is true only in relation to certain social conditions or periods, 
cannot apply to Dewey’s own definition of truth as successful 
social working: this at least is true of any truth, in any 
period. The same applies, of course, to the theory of class- 
truths; that whatever is true is true for a class must be some- 
thing that is true absolutely. Thus we arrive, apparently, at 
the conclusion that contradictory theories of truth may both 
be true at the same time; in the seventeenth century we would 
have to say, because truth was successful working, therefore 
truth was clear and distinct conception. Clearly, then, Dewey 
holds that his definition of truth is true even where it does 
not “work”; although, if we hold rather to the pragmatic 
conception of truth as true for an age, then we must recognise 
that there is no single definition of truth possible, and that 
the pragmatic theory is itself a social demand upon 
philosophy, the propagation of a social policy for science and 
philosophy to adopt. 


Although Dewey insists that the truth of his own theory 
of truth lies in its successful working, this position, we see, 
cannot be maintained in reference to periods where the prag- 
matic theory did not successfully work. It is actually absolute 
truth that is claimed for pragmatism, and on this level the 
Cartesian view is absolutely false; the sort of truth Dewey 
would allow is simply equivalent to its social acceptation. 
Thus the pragmatic theory of philosophy is a barren one, 
consisting in the assertion that it is absolutely true that what 
is regarded as true at any period is that which meets certain 
social demands. There is no possibility, of course, of our 
denying that this is the case; we must agree with Dewey’s 
contention that philosophy is a social activity, in the sense 
that philosophising is social, though not with his conclusion 
that philosophical truths are merely expressions of social 
demands. In any case, even if we deny the coincidence of 
philosophy and social planning, it is always an advantage for 
a philosopher or scientist to arrive at some social theory, to 
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consider the character of social movements which affect his 
own activities, and the way in which they generate and sustain 
certain types of belief. Since science is social, since no 
scientist can escape from the traditions and beliefs which he 
finds prevalent in his society, it is an assistance to the develop- 
ment to the critical or scientific attitude to recognise how 
beliefs of a non-scientific origin may be introduced into 
investigations from outside, and kept there by the pressure 
of various social interests. Even where philosophers are not 
explicitly concerned with social questions, it is not difficult 
to see that their thought is affected by their conception of 
social tasks, and by their support of definite social relation- 
ships, and the recognition of the social affiliations of different 
views, or of the fact that they have social affiliations, might 
assist an investigator to maintain a more independent 
attitude than would otherwise be possible. But the main 
point is that most scientific specialists are completely 
ignorant of social movements; so far as they have any social 
views at all, they are of a utilitarian and voluntaristic 
character (‘the common good’) which leaves them exposed 
to any social imposition or seduction that may be attempted. 
When any scientist realises that beliefs arise and are sup- 
ported in the course of social activities, not on account of their 
truth, but because of their social bearing, he is better able to 
understand the peculiar character of the scientific movement 
as a social activity—i.e., that it is a movement distinguished 
from other social movements by its interest in truth. 


There are, then, arguments to support Dewey’s contention 
that any science must acquaint itself with social tendencies, 
though certainly not the arguments he advances. This pre- 
liminary statement of the position assumes, of course, the 
main point requiring to be proved, viz., that investigation is 
an independent social activity, that it is possible to consider 
the truth of views independently of their social origin or 
utility, and we may say that the whole bearing of the instru- 
mentalist position as of the sort of Greenian idealism which 
Alexander espouses in Book III of Space, Time and Deity, is 
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to deny this assertion. Now it may be noted that the account 
so far given of the social conditioning of scientific activities 
and hypotheses provides no more than a theory of belief; it 
indicates that if we wish to account for the currency of certain 
views, then it is necessary to consider their relation to social 
demands. Neither Alexander nor Dewey gets beyond the 
question of belief; they think that they are talking about 
truth when actually they are talking about belief. Thus Dewey 
contends that: “The distinction between knowledge and 
opinion is equivalent to the distinction between the socially 
confirmed and the privately entertained. . . . The actual 
structure of knowledge, viewed in relation to the operations 
by which it is concretely established to be knowledge in the 
honorific sense, i.e., as tested and justified, as grounded instead 
of mere opinion and fantastic belief, can only be understood 
in social terms.” So far as this means that what is accepted 
as knowledge at any time can only be understood in social 
terms, it is certainly true; it cannot be denied that the process 
by which any belief becomes established is social. But it does 
not follow that what is socially established is true, though 
this is what Dewey implies by his distinction between know- 
ledge in the honorific sense and mere opinion. In the same 
way, Alexander, starting in Space, Time and Deity, from the 
contention that we become aware of ourselves as being in error 
only by finding ourselves in conflict with other members of 
our community, goes on to define error, from one side at least, 
as something “possessed by the unstandardised believer”. 
Obviously, the prevalence of a belief is frequently our reason 
for accepting it, but we do not identify our reasons for 
thinking a thing true with what we mean by truth. 


What drives both Alexander and Dewey to a social 
definition of truth is the fact that they begin, not with a 
consideration of what is the case, but with the nature of 
believing, and attempt to pass from that to a theory of truth. 
Similarly, C. S. Peirce, beginning in the usual pragmatic 
manner with the identification of believing and purposing, 
passes on to define truth as successful working; and the 
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question arises for him to distinguish what really works from 
that which seems, or is claimed, to work but does not. “That 
opinion”, he concludes, “that is fated to be ultimately agreed 
to by all who investigate is what we mean by the truth, and 
the object represented in this opinion is the real.” Now, it is 
certainly the case that on the pragmatic view there is a 
difficulty in distinguishing what really works from what is 
claimed to work; and it might be argued that Dewey’s insist- 
ence on the fact that a view must really work if it is true 
reintroduces the conception of what is actually the case, and 
goes beyond the pragmatic principle. But Peirce’s argument 
does not even provide an intelligible theory of belief. If we 
assume that when we accept an assertion we accept it as 
being true, we do not accept it as being the one “destined to 
be believed by all who investigate’, nor is there any way in 
which we could discover what that belief is. Naturally, a 
person’s accepting any belief might assist it to survive, but 
if the separate and independent question of truth could not 
be raised, we should never find ourselves in a position to prefer 
one opinion to another, or, at least, all investigation would 
become a matter of speculating on social possibilities. 


However, Peirce does not seriously mean this; actually, 
he is trying to have things both ways. What is implied, 
possibly, is that we can both recognise certain views to be 
true, and that the truth on any issue will finally be socially 
established ; so that this is not really a social theory of truth 
at all, though it contains certain important assumptions about 
the ultimate outcome of social development. Alexander has a 
similarly dual theory of truth, the effect of which is to imply 
that social development is such that society will come in the 
end to pitch unanimously upon the truth. Now, even if it 
were the case that philosophy must renounce the attempt to 
develop absolute truth, and recognise that its function is to 
meet current social needs, this would be far from providing 
the philosopher with any definite field of inquiry. What we 
are presented with in society is a conflict of tendencies and 
of programmes, and there is no way in which the philosopher 
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could determine what is the social need, or the dominant need 
of the period, as distinct from class or factional programmes 
which are conflicting. If it were the task of anyone concerned 
with discovering truth to determine what is socially accepted, 
there could never be anything which was “socially accepted” ; 
it is obvious that the question of the social relations into which 
beliefs enter is subsequent to their assertion and cannot, in 
the first instance, be the object or the content of belief. But 
it is upon this confused view that the conational theory of 
belief is a theory of truth that most of these arguments for 
the relativity of truth, and consequently for the class or social 
character of truth, are based. Thus, according to Max 
Eastman, in Marz, Lenin and the Science of Revolution, “If 
thought in its origin and biological development consists in 
the purposive interpretation of one part of the experienced 
world in terms of others, the probability that it can in the 
brains of the professional philosophers fly entirely free of its 
original value and essence and give us a non-interpretative 
account of Being-at-Large and its ways and meanings independ- 
ently of our life purposes is exceedingly small.” Incidentally, 
the reference to Being-at-Large brings out a further confusion 
in the pragmatic position; the notion that the rejection of the 
Hegelian absolute entails the denial of independent being. 
And this is connected with a further error that occurs up and 
down the writings of Dewey, as in the statements of Marx and 
Engels on this subject, viz., the confused belief that if we say 
that it is absolutely true, e.g., that a society has certain 
characters, then we are saying that it has them eternally. 
Thus, Dewey constantly stresses his temporalism (the view 
that things are in time), though he takes this to mean that 
no assertion is absolutely true, which is actually a concession 
to the Hegelianism which he rejects. 


In defence of the general position that social theory is 
social policy, Dewey takes up, in Reconstruction in Philosophy, 
the special question of logic. “Logic is both a science and an 
art; a science in so far as it gives an account of the way in 
which thought actually goes on; and an art in so far as, on the 
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basis of this description, it projects methods by which future 
thinking shall take advantage of the operations that lead to 
success and avoid those that result in failure.” And he thinks 
also that, “while such a logic has been developed in respect of 
mathematical and physical science, intelligent method, logic, 
is still far to seek in moral and political affairs”. Leaving 
aside, for the moment, the social implications of the passage, 
we may note, in the first place, that Dewey nowhere shows 
how it comes about that different logics are required in 
different fields; why, e.g., the logic that is so effective in 
dealing with mathematical problems should not be equally 
effective with social problems. Even ignoring the implication 
that social problems are questions of social needs, it is clear 
that on this view there could be no single science of logic at 
all; since, in order to produce any result in the political field, 
we require to take account of political facts, the logician as an 
exponent of “intelligent method” would have to know every- 
thing. This, of course, is really to say that method as a 
distinct factor does not occur: method in any field being a 
recognition of the characters and relations of the phenomena 
within that field. But what Dewey’s complaint about social 
and political affairs amounts to is this, that when we can 
solve social and political problems—i.e., produce certain 
social situations—by thinking about them, then we may say 
that a social and political logic has been evolved. There is 
a sense, of course, in which we solve social problems by think- 
ing about them, though not that which Dewey has in mind: 
in the same sense in which we solve mathematical problems 
by thinking of them. But this means that a social problem, 
in this connection, is a question of the characters of social 
facts, not of something to be brought about; and it implies 
further the applicability of the same logic to every field; a 
fact, of course, which Dewey could not fail to recognise, though 
it is obscured by his equivocal reference to social and 
mathematical problems. 


So far, then, as Dewey’s argument goes, intelligent method 
in mathematics is mathematics, and intelligent method in 
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social matters would be independent and positive social theory. 
In both fields there must be facts to be investigated, and 
truth which is not merely social policy. Now this instru- 
mentalist conception of society as constructing its own truth, 
and, therefore, itself, is assisted by the confusion between 
working and verification. “The effective working of an idea”, 
Dewey maintains, “and its truth are the same thing—this 
working being neither the cause nor the evidence of truth but 
its nature.” The idea of a telephone, he goes on, is in itself 
neither true nor false; it is when we construct the telephone 
or fail in the attempt that it becomes true or false. A sug- 
gestion of the correspondence theory persists in this state- 
ment. But although the proposal to construct a telephone is 
neither true nor false, if we first propose to make it and then 
do so, there is still no more question of truth than when 
we decide to have dinner and then have it. But if we think 
of a telephone as possible (i.e., of certain consequences as 
following from certain causes), then this may be true or false, 
and the initial truth or falsity of our view is not affected 
by what we subsequently do. Hence, we have the confusion of 
two distinct things, verification and the carrying out of an 
intention, and it is clear that verification is possible only if 
Dewey’s general logical position is false—i.e., only if there are 
actual relations of implication between propositions. This 
equivocation is brought out clearly by Sidney Hook,! where 
he is discussing, in connection with Marx’s theses on 
Feuerbach, the relation between theory and practice. “The 
defeat of the Paris Commune”, he says, “is not a refutation 
of Marx’s theory ... . because the objective conditions pre- 
supposed by that theory were absent when the political Praxis 
occurred.” In other words, Marx says “Given X, Y follows”— 
and that is stated as a necessary and eternal truth. Yet a 
few lines further down, Hook warns us “against accepting 
beliefs as if they were fixed truths, truths which must be 
realised independently of the results of Praxis. What must be, 
come what may, expresses a resolution of the pious believer, 


1From Hegel to Marx, p. 285. 
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not a scientific prediction which depends on many factors, 
including what the predictor does himself.” Obviously, unless 
there are truths which must be, independently of what the 
predictor does himself, unless truths are recognised, instead of 
being realised, no verification is possible at all, and it is 
actually an inconsistency upon the part of the instrumentalists 
to utilise verification in support of the pragmatic conception 
of truth. 

We may argue, then, that in the development of the 
instrumentalist position, it is not possible consistently to take 
verification as the realisation of a programme, to identify 
implication and inference, and the admission of implication 
gives us the possibility of an independent and positive logical 
theory. This enables a distinction to be drawn between theory 
and practice, if by practice we mean social policy. Now, 
returning to Dewey’s remark about the desirability of 
intelligent method in social and political affairs, we may note 
that Dewey speaks as though it is possible to find just the one 
effective method, as the mathematician has found the one 
method; and this manner of speaking is open to him because 
he is having things both ways. If we recognise that 
mathematical method is not “method” at all, in Dewey’s sense, 
but theory—the recognition of implications between certain 
propositions—and social “method” something neither true nor 
false, but something that we want to do, then his analogy 
becomes nonsense, as also the implication that there is one 
correct social policy, independently of what may be demanded. 
If mathematics were a programme of action, the attempt to 
realise demands, there would no more be a single mathematical 
method than there is the possibility of a single social policy. 


Now, if it is the case that implication in general is 
something “fixed”, it is at least probable that social situations 
exist independently of our knowing or willing them, that we 
do not make social laws by our believing. And this brings up 
a point already referred to, that in a sense all wisdom is 
wisdom after the event: that there is no way of knowing that 
anything has happened until it has happened. The pragmatic 
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doctrine of the “experimental” character of knowledge is an 
attempt to show how knowledge at least in the social sciences 
generates what it knows. Thus Hook! states the view in this 
manner: “In order to discover whether our ideas are true, 
we must act on them. In acting on them we change the 
external environment. The true idea, then, is one which is 
validated by the outcome of the interaction between our 
practical activity which expresses the meaning of the idea, and 
the external object which calls it forth. . . . But since, as 
the result of the activity of testing, some change has been 
introduced into the objective situation which we seek to know, 
the correspondence between idea and thing must be regarded 
as prospective, not retrospective”. And, he adds (p. 96), “any 
social theory—the test of whose truth would involve a change 
in the existing property relations, or balance of class forces - 
—will be denounced as a dangerous untruth by the class in 
power”. As a theory of knowledge this view seems to be 
untenable, since, apart from the well known objections to 
any correspondence view, there is also the impossibility of 
our recognising the final correspondence—in seeking to know 
it, we should change it, and so on indefinitely. But so far 
as social theory is concerned, this raises the question of how 
we could ever recognise social relationships at all—or how 
there could be any social relations which are not merely 
“prospective”. 

But, Hook continues, “all this does not imply that the 
causal connections which exist in the world of history and 
nature are created by man. This would mean subjectivism. 
The social laws which obtain in a capitalist economy, and 
the laws which obtain in a socialist economy, are not created 
by man; but whether the conditions are to exist, under which 
one or another type of law operates at certain historic 
moments, depends upon class will and activity. To deny this 
is to maintain that the laws of social life have the character 
of laws of nature.” All that Hook is maintaining, then, is 
that there are certain things we can control, and others we 


1 Towards the Understanding of Karl Marz, p. 95. 
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cannot, thongh the contrast with the “laws of nature” reintro- 
duces the conception of absolute creation on our part, a posi- 
tion which he is apparently anxious to deny. But besides this 
quite untenable distinction between social laws and “laws of 
nature’, Hook nowhere explains how we are to distinguish 
between the “conditions” under which a given society exists, 
and the society itself; nor why, having brought these “con- 
ditions” about, class will and activity is thenceforth 
impotent. Thus Hook’s pragmatism is of a curiously half- 
. hearted character; neither capitalist nor socialist society is to 
be conceived voluntaristically, but voluntarism is a correct 
description of the stages intervening between capitalism and 
socialism. It seems fair to suggest that this social dualism 
is an attempt to escape the infinite regress, or the subjectivist 
implications of Hook’s social and instrumentalist account of 
social science—social truths are class truths until they become 
“realised”, when they become absolute and humanly 
immutable. 


Now it is undoubtedly the case that in drawing attention 
to the fact that we do not “will” social relationships or social 
development, Hook is making an important point, even though 
the particular distinction he indicates cannot be maintained. 
But the immediate point is that if “we” do not create social 
laws, then our knowing them does not create them either, 
and so far as Hook’s argument goes, the conception of social 
science as class science, of social theory as necessarily express- 
ing the interests of a class, disappears. If we say, then, that 
science is specially concerned with social laws, that such know- 
ledge is “retrospective” and not “prospective”, there will be 
no ground for Hook’s contention that “those who profess to 
give an objective description of social behaviour are apologists 
for the existing order and for the ideals which social institu- 
tions embody”. “For”, says Hook, “no presuppositionless 
treatment of the social sciences is possible. At their heart 
lie certain irreduceable values which are historically con- 
ditioned by the social situation, but which cannot be logically 
deduced from it. Social science is class science, and what Marx 
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meant by science is not what is meant by the word today, but 
criticism based upon the observabie tendencies of social 
development.” So far as that goes, no presuppositionless treat- 
ment of anything is possible; we can only recognise anything 
with some reference to what we already believe. And although 
it is true that the adoption of any social theory may have 
social consequences, we can always distinguish the theory 
from the consequences of our holding it. Nor is it apparent 
how we could have any intelligent “values” (i.e., social policies 
and demands) without first recognising objectively the 
character of the society in which we find ourselves, even 
though the facts we recognise may lead to consequences we 
would prefer to avoid. But to argue, as Hook seems to do, 
that we must necessarily have “values” before we can decide 
what view of social questions to take up, would imply that a 
social situation can be produced by wishing for it, a position 
that Hook, in so far as he is a Marxist, would not for a 
moment entertain. 


Thus, the relation between social theory and social policy 
is not correctly accounted for by an identification of the two; 
nor is it the case, as Marxists make out, that the insistence 
upon the objectivity of social theory, upon its absolute truth 
or falsity, implies that the social theorist is necessarily an 
apologist for the status quo. While all theorising is related 
in various ways to other social activities, social theorising 
(as distinct from the advocacy of a social policy) has a 
peculiar relation of its own to social movements. The advocacy 
of a particular social theory is often itself a social policy, as 
the advocacy of a special astronomical theory, e.g., is not. 
Thus, the vigorous advocacy of a solidarist view of the state, 
while it will not, of course, produce a solidarist society, will 
to the extent that it is accepted, modify some of the activities 
that occur in the society and hence affect particular social 
relationships. Thus it is because in any existing society there 
are social movements interested in the promulgation of views 
irrespective of their truth or falsity that science, as an interest 
in truth as such, comes into alliance with social tendencies 
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which are not of a predominantly scientific character, and this 
is the only sense in which we can say that truth has a social 
character or has any connection with particular social 
movements. 


It might, then, be the case that a person’s views “express” 
his social conditions, or that only persons in a certain position 
can recognise the truth on social questions, though in order to 
be able to assert this we should need to be able to recognise 
independently the truth or falsity of the views themselves. 
But this conception of “expression” provides further 
difficulties. It is clearly false to speak of a person’s social 
demands being apparent in any view that he holds; a man 
can express his social attitudes only by speaking of social 
relations or what has connections with social relations—one 
could not, for example, express one’s social attitude by talking 
about the heavenly bodies. The general instrumentalist view, 
then, that all sciences express social demands cannot be 
defended; and in this connection, it is important to notice 
that where Dewey seeks to prove that philosophy is an 
expression of social “needs”, his illustrations are drawn 
usually from social theory (of Socrates or Hegel, e.g.) —which 
is merely to say that a man’s social views express his social 
views. It would be another matter to show, e.g., how the 
details of Johnson’s logic express the social demands of his 
period. But passing to the view that a person’s social position 
expresses itself in the peculiar doctrines he adopts, this, of 
course, is simply not the case. We may say, on the contrary, 
that what makes the continuance of any class-society possible 
is the fact that all classes in the main accept the same social 
theories and policies. If we accepted Hook’s contention that 
all social theories are class policies, and attempted to combine 
with it the belief that each class necessarily takes up its own 
peculiar view, it would be impossible to understand how any 
stable society could persist. And this is the important element 
of truth in the social theory of truth as it is stated by Alexander. 
It is not the case that what is “socially accepted” is necessarily 
true, but it is only so long as there is social agreement upon 
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what is taken to be the truth in certain issues that the 
survival of any given society is possible. This applies not only 
to social issues, but to any others; the continuance of social 
life obviously is dependent upon agreement on certain funda- 
mental mathematical propositions. This provides another 
reason why the social theory of truth itself finds support in 
any period; the contention that what is socially accepted is 
the truth tends to discourage the taking up of the question 
of what is the truth critically and independently, and there- 
fore supports the continuance of the prevailing social organi- 
sation. In the same way, of course, the conception of certain 
views as being the truth for any class tends to protect from 
criticism the constituted political and theoretical authorities 
of that class. But because any society tends to produce its 
own “truth”, this does not mean that we are incapable of 
discovering what is the case independently of what views 
“society” imposes, though it does suggest that the disinterested 
critical or scientific activity will be always one of the most 
powerful forces making for social change. 


RELATIONAL PROPERTIES. 


By J. N. Finp.ay. 


Tur aim of this paper is to discuss relational properties, 
to distinguish them from relations, to inquire whether they 
can be replaced by relations, or relations by them, in our 
fundamental theory of categories, and to show, finally, that 
some particularly obdurate philosophical issues are greatly 
simplified by a certain theory of these properties. 

We may begin by defining, or rather describing, in a 
necessarily circular manner, what we mean by a ‘relation’ 
and a ‘relational property’. Briefly, we may say that a relation 
is a universal whose peculiar nature it is to connect “one 
entity with other entities or, in special cases, to connect a 
given entity with itself. A relational property, on the other 
hand, is a predicate of a given entity which is generated 
in it by the subsistence of a relation between that entity 
and other entities or itself. Thus there may be a relation 
of equality subsisting between Peter and Paul: this will 
generate in Peter the relational property of equality to Paul, 
and in Paul the relational property of equality to Peter. 
Similarly, if A is to the left of B, there is a certain peculiar 
spatial relation between them which generates in A the 
relational property of being left of B and in B the relational 
property of being right of A. Entities are modified by the 
relations in which they stand to other entities, and these 
relational modifications are properties of the entities modified 
in precisely the same manner as are other properties. We 
may say, metaphorically, that relations are bridges between 
entities, whereas relational properties are the points of contact 
between the entities and such bridges. 

The distinction between relations and_ relational 
properties is a fairly modern one. Aristotle informs us, in 
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his Metaphysics and elsewhere, that nothing has being, in the 
strict sense of the word, but concrete individual things, and 
that all other things can only be said to have being, in 
various derivative senses, in so far as they inhere in concreta 
or are predicable of them. Relations are no exception to this 
rule: the relations of an entity to other entities are accidents 
of that entity, and inhere in it precisely as other accidents 
do. In the great Aristotelian age of the Schoolmen this 
view was unquestioned, and philosophers even inquired in 
which, out of a number of related entities, a given relation 
might properly be said to inhere. Thus it was held, for 
instance, that the relations ordinarily thought to hold between 
God and his creatures, were really present in the creatures, 
but not really present in God. At a later date, Spinoza 
failed to distinguish any category of relations which was 
fundamentally different from his category of modes, and 
Leibniz commented on the absurdity of supposing that an 
accident of a substance could have its legs in two places 
at once, or acknowledge an ambiguous or divided allegiance. 
The modern theory of relations was perhaps adumbrated by 
the British empiricist philosophers who held that relational 
ideas arise when we pass in thought from one entity to another 
—a psychological view further elaborated and developed by 
Meinong in his early studies of Hume. But it is not till 
we come to Russell that a novel, and entirely un-Aristotelian, 
view of relations is clearly stated and persuasively argued. 


In his early writings, which are the only ones of supreme 
importance for the history of philosophy, Russell was con- 
stantly attacking what he called the subject-predicate logic, 
and the monism or monadism to which it gave rise. Every 
true proposition, his predecessors had held, involved the 
characterisation of a subject by a predicate; there was no 
possibility of a change between things which was not a change 
in them. Hence they were led to regard the universe, in 
Spinozistic fashion, as a single substance, to which all states 
of affairs must be attributed as predicates, or alternatively, in 
Leibnizian fashion, as a plurality of self-contained substances, 
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each internally mirroring everything and yet having no 
transactions with anything else. They were further led to 
deny that anything in the world could be otherwise arranged, 
that any fact or predicate could be wrenched from its 
context in the concrete, without thereby destroying the whole 
coherent fabric of reality. On Russell’s view we can be 
pluralists without denying the interconnection of things, 
because we regard relations, not as predicates of single entities, 
but as links or bonds between entities. And we can also 
legitimately alter the arrangement of things in the world by 
conceptual experiment, since many ‘relational links are not 
entailed by the nature of the entities between which they 
hold. 

The view of Russell has built up a new orthodoxy, from 
which it now seems as rash to dissent as it would previously 
have been to dissent from the subject-predicate logic. 
Predicates now tend to be regarded as a peculiar and limiting 
case of relations, rather than relations as a peculiar class 
of predicates. It is maintained that universals are monadic, 
dyadic, triadic, tetradic or n-adic, according to the number 
of terms required to make it possible for them to function in 
propositions: punishing is a four-termed, giving a three- 
termed, equality a two-termed and redness a one-termed 
universal. There is a wider difference between punishing, 
which requires four terms for its functioning, and equality, 
which only requires two terms, than there is between equality, 
which requires two terms, and redness, which requires only 
one. Further, many-termed universals exhibit a fascinating 
range of properties which collapse in the limiting case of 
predicates. Thus some relations may hold in different senses 
between a number of entities: a two-termed relation may hold 
in two ways between its terms, a three-termed relation in 
six ways, a four-termed relation in twenty-four ways, and so 
on. It is only in the case of one-termed universals that these 
manifold possibilities reduce themselves to the single stereo- 
typed function of inherence or characterisation. The logic of 
relations has also made it possible to state in a generalised 
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manner the formal structure of various empirical orders, such 
as space and time: such feats are altogether beyond the powers 
of the subject-predicate logic. 


In the development of the new theory of relations, the 
retention of relational properties has become more of a luxury 
than a necessity. It is not very plausible to hold that the 
sentence ‘A is equal to B’ expresses ambiguously two totally 
different propositions, one attributing to A the relational 
property of equality to B, and the other connecting A with B 
by a relation of equality. It is hard to believe that there are 
two such different equalities, one tied to no specific terms, 
but demanding two terms for its manifestation, and the other 
tied to one term intrinsically, and only demanding one other 
term for its manifestation. Nor shall we fare better if we 
attempt to analyse the relational property of equality-to-B, 
into a relation and a term, though the verbal expression of 
the property might suggest such an analysis. For it is utterly 
unintelligible how something which holds between A and some- 
thing else should become transformed into something which 
inheres in A alone, by the addition of an entity which may 
be completely external to A. We may pass over the further 
difficulty that if B is a constituent of the relational property 
equal-to-B, and if the latter property inheres in A, then B 
will also inhere in A, and so, in certain cases, a substance may 
inhere in a substance. If all these points are considered, it is 
difficult to maintain that relational properties serve any 
function which is not more adequately carried out by relations. 
We may therefore deny their existence, as Broad has done 
in his Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, and explain 
our tendency to believe in them by an unconscious persistence 
of the subject-predicate tradition. There are really no such 
predicates as ‘greater than A’, ‘wiser than B’, ‘King of C’, 
though it may be convenient to treat them as predicates in 
certain inferences where their relational character is of no 
importance. 


1See 2, 41. 
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We have now to inquire whether the position thus reached 
is really a satisfactory one, and whether there is not, after 
all, some force in Leibniz’s old objection that the accidents of 
substances cannot have their legs in two places at once. This 
objection would be countered by the protagonists of the new 
theory of relations by the simple denial that a relation is an 
accident of any entity: it holds between entities and does not 
inhere in them. But we may ask ourselves whether this bridge- 
like subsistence between entities is in the last resort a con- 
ceivable mode of being, and whether there is really any place 
for relations in the universe if they are not content with the 
Aristotelian status of predicability of some concrete thing. 
We may illustrate our point by a simple example. Let us 
assume the absolute theory of space, and suppose that an 
extended body A comes to occupy a region of space S. 
Obviously some change has occurred in the universe. Yet 
we are required to believe that this change is not a change 
in A, nor a change in S, but that it subsists in some 
mysterious manner between them while they are completely 
unaffected. Or perhaps we might say that both are affected 
conjointly while neither is affected individually. Neither 
supposition seems to be intelligible. We seem to see plainly 
that universals can only enter into the make-up of the world 
in so far as they make some difference to concrete individuals, 
in so far as they reveal themselves in instances which are 
aspects or ‘sides’ of such individuals. The occupation of 8S 
by A can only mean anything if S is modified in a certain 
manner by the occupation, and if A, the occupant, is simul- 
taneously modified in another corresponding manner. But we 
cannot identify the modification of S with the simultaneous 
modification of A, for this would mean that two concrete 
individuals had a common ‘side’ or aspect. But a ‘side’ or 
aspect is not a separable element or constituent of a given 
entity; it is merely that entity as it reveals itself along one 
line of approach. Hence if two entities could genuinely 
share an aspect, they would be indissolubly fused into a single 
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entity... This conclusion may be acceptable to certain kinds 
of monists, but hardly to anyone else. The arguments we have 
adduced have, of course, no purely formal force, and the 
believers in the bridge-theory will merely see in them a begging 
of the question. Our appeal, however, is to intuition, and 
we must maintain that intuition, if carefully interrogated, 
gives a negative answer to the question: ‘Can there be a change 
in two things taken together which does not involve, and 
consist in, changes in those things taken severally?” 

The view at which we arrive is then that there are no 
relations, in the sense of universals which subsist as links 
between entities, but that there are, instead, relational 
properties, in which entities are variously modified towards 
other entities, while those other entities (if they exist)? suffer 
a converse modification. All properties are, in a strict sense, 
immanent in the entities which they characterise, but there 
is another sense in which certain properties of things are 
purely immanent, whereas others are transcendent or refer- 
ential. Thus redness in sense-data, or undirected emotional 
moods in the mind, may be regarded as purely immanent 
determinations, while the relative positions of sense-data or 
the direction to objects of certain states of mind, may be 
regarded as transcendent determinations. If such self- 
transcendence is in some way a difficult notion, it has fewer 
difficulties, in the long run, than the bridge-theory of relations. 

A substitution of relational properties for relations will 
make no important difference to the great achievements of 
the Russellian logic. There will be dyadic, triadic, tetradic 
and n-adic relational properties, to take the place of the 
corresponding relations. The structures of things will permit 
of the same kind of analysis whether we regard such struc- 
tures as a set of links between entities, or as a set of 
referential modifications in those entities. We may note, 
further, that one of the distinctions drawn in the Russellian 


1These contentions involve a particular view of universals, which is 
suggested but not elaborated above. 
2This proviso will be elucidated later on. 
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logic involves a tacit rejection of the bridge-theory of relations. 
It is held that every relation has a converse, which holds in 
the opposite sense when a given relation holds between two 
terms. Thus if A is to the left of B, B is to the right of A, 
the relation right-of being a totally different relation from 
the relation left-of. On the bridge-theory of relations this 
duplication is surely unjustifiable. The fact that it makes 
a great difference whether one stands at the one end of a 
bridge or the other is no reason for holding that we have 
two bridges in these two cases. It can only be the exigencies 
of symbolism, which force us to write down our terms in a 
certain order, that suggest that ‘A loves B’ is a different 
proposition from ‘B is loved by A’. But on a theory of 
relational properties, it is quite plain that these are different 
propositions, though each entails the other (if both terms 
exist). Hence Russell’s doctrine of converse relations is 
really a contribution to the logic of relational properties. 

It may be asked, however, whether we are not back in 
the quagmire of monism versus monadism, or the theory of 
internal relations from which the Russellian logic so 
magnificently freed us. As regards the first point, it must 
be admitted that a theory of relational properties does not 
produce or explain any genuine unity among the various sub- 
stances in the world, but neither, for that matter, does the 
bridge-theory of relations. That there are logical bridges 
between entities will not bring those entities together into 
any single entity of a higher order, any more than referential 
properties in those entities will achieve the feat. The 
consequential development of Russell’s relational logic is 
found in the logical atomism of Wittgenstein, who denics the 
reality of ‘wholes’ or complexes of any kind. If there are 
such things as wholes, into which other entities enter as con- 
stituents, then the wholeness of such wholes is an ultimate 
fact, which may involve relations but which does not simply 
consist in their presence. No genuine whole is built up by 
the piecemeal addition of element to element. It is therefore 
quite as easy for a believer in relational properties to embrace 
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the doctrine of wholes as it is for a believer in the bridge- 
theory of relations. 

As regards the second point, the theory of internal 
relations, we may maintain that all the advantages of external 
relations are open to us even if we abandon relations for 
relational properties. There are two senses in which a property 
may be external to an entity in which it inheres, and relational 
properties may be external to entities in both these senses. 
A property is external to an entity in the first sense, if it is 
not an essential property of that entity, if the entity in 
question is capable of having the property, but also capable 
of lacking it. Many philosophers have questioned whether a 
concrete individual thing has any external properties in the 
sense just defined; they take the view that a concrete 
individual thing has no being apart from its properties, and 
hence it would be impossible to alter any of these properties, 
however trivial, without abrogating the individual thing in 
question and substituting another. This was the view of 
Leibniz in his correspondence with Arnauld: if God had 
created a first man, and placed him in a paradise, and that 
man had not fallen, he would not have been Adam, however 
closely he resembled him in other respects. A similar view 
has been adopted by McTaggart! and by Broad in his 
Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy.2 There may be such 
things as unrealised possibilities connected with certain 
universals considered in the abstract, but there are 
no unrealised possibilities connected with concrete 
existents. It is not significant to say of them that they 
could in any way have been different from what they are, 
since they are made what they are by the totality of their 
determinations. 

The modern denial of the Aristotelian distinction between 
essence and accident is really a consequence of the sceptical 
view of substance which is part of our empiricist Lockean 
heritage. Substance is regarded as something merely postu- 


1Nature of Existence, Vol. I, § 109. 
93, 3. 
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lated, a nebulous substrate demanded by reason, or fabricated 
by imagination, to explain the coherent unity of certain 
qualities, which alone are solid and indubitable data. But 
it is clear that, if qualities are ever presented without sub- 
stances, and if it is possible to be certain of their existence 
without being certain of the existence of substances, they 
stand in need of no substantial backing, and the whole con- 
ception of substance is otiose and absurd. But it may be held 
that we are never aware of qualities except in concrete 
substantial unities of some sort, and that we can frequently 
see that a particular unity, though not separable from all 
qualities whatsoever, is definitely separable from some of the 
particular qualities it actually has. It is capable of indication 
or identification as this thing, quite apart from any universals 
which may characterise it. Thus it may be maintained, with 
a considerable show of self-evidence, that we can see quite 
plainly that we, as psychological subjects, would be ourselves, 
and not (impossibly) some other subject, even if our thoughts 
and feelings had differed widely from those we are actually 
having: our identity, as this particular subject, is not bound 
up with one particular qualitative mental make-up rather 
than another.! Similarly, it might be maintained that, once 
we form a clear idea of material substance, as a lump of 
stuff filling space, we can also see quite clearly that such a 
lump can be variously pummelled or twisted or divided or 
otherwise qualified, without ceasing to be the particular lump 
of stuff it is. And if the modern conception of a material 
unit as a parcel of energy be substituted for the stuff- 
conception, it is even easier to see how such a parcel could 
vary its manifestations according to circumstances, and 
always be capable of manifestations which are not, in effect, 
realised. Further, we may observe that, on the substantial 
theory of space, which has often been rejected but never 
refuted, and which is probably far hardier than its antagonists 


*I should be prepared to maintain that no particular mental traits, and 
no continuity of memory, or togetherness of experiences are essential to 
personal identity. But this is not the place to argue this point. 
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believe, it is perfectly intelligible how a spatial region should 
always be capable of an infinite number of possible occupa- 
tions, however it may, in fact, be occupied. All these instances 
show us that there is still value and vitality in the con- 
ception of substance, not as a featureless and unknowable 
substrate, but as something given when its properties are 
given, but distinguishable from them because it could, within 
defined limits, have other properties. If such a view be 
admitted, many properties, relational, and non-relational, may 
not be essential to a given substance; though all relational 
properties inhere in substances, they need not be glued to 
them in the manner favoured by idealists and Spinozists. 


There is also a second sense in which relational properties 
may be external to the substance which they characterise. It 
is clear that certain changes (or abiding facts) which are 
present in the world demand a causal explanation: they could 
not be present without a definite expenditure of causal efficacy 
on the part of some really existing thing. Other changes, 
on the other hand, are merely logical consequences of these 
genuine causal changes, and do not demand any further 
expenditure of causal efficacy. We may: call the former real 
changes and modifications, the latter ideal changes and 
modifications, though there must be no suggestion that the 
latter exist merely in or for our thought. It is clear, for 
instance, that the birth of Buddha was a real change in the 
universe, which demanded a causal explanation: the per- 
manent logical possibility of such a birth would never have 
passed over into actuality, if there had not been, somewhere, 
actual agents or happenings which had a positive power to 
bring him into being. But Buddha in being born, changed 
Confucius, his contemporary, in so far as the latter acquired 
new similarities and disparities by the event. It is clear, 
however, that these changes in Confucius demand no special 
causal explanation, that they are, in fact, forceless epipheno- 
mena of the stream of becoming and not parts of its living 
current. Confucius’s relations to Buddha certainly were in 
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him, for there is no other status for properties, but there 
is an important sense in which their inherence makes no 
real difference to him. They may, therefore, be said to be 
more external to him than many of his accidental properties, 
e.g., than the casual thoughts which arise in him owing to 
external stimuli. For the latter are real changes in Con- 
fucius, though they might, as far as his permanent nature 
goes, not have occurred, whereas the former are not real 
changes. It is plain that the changes undergone by universals 
and other abstracta, in so far as they stand in variable 
relations to the world of becoming are all ideal and not 
real changes. The distinction between real and ideal modi- 
fications also enables us to understand, if not to accept 
unreservedly, the Scholastic doctrine that God is wholly 
unaffected by the creation of the world: to a being genuinely 
free to create or not to create, and capable of infinite ranges 
of creativity, it can make no difference whether or not he 
chooses to actualise, with a supremely easy gesture, a few 
of the possibilities that lie within his power. 

We may now attempt to show that a substitution of 
relational properties for relations has important advantages 
in dealing with certain philosophical problems. The first is 
the problem of intentionality, or the reference of the mind 
to objects, which has presented infinite and heart-rending 
difficulties to modern philosophers. Both idealists and realists 
have tacitly accepted the bridge-theory of relations: they have 
regarded an act of cognition as a connection which holds 
between two real terms, a subject, on the one hand, and an 
object, on the other. But they have differed in their views 
as to the location of the object of cognition. The idealists, 
arguing quite soundly that a mere act of cognition without 
an object is an Unding, have been led to locate both act and 
object in the subject’s experience: they have thereby con- 
fined the subject in a world of his own private objects, and 
ought, to be consistent, to deny the real existence of foreign 
minds, or of anything beyond the vanishing thought of the 
moment. The realists, on the other hand, have located the 
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object of cognition in a mind-transcendent world, but they 
have failed to explain how a change which does not take 
place in the subject, but between the subject and some other 
entity, can in any way be part of the inner life of the 
subject. If I am at one end of a relational bridge, and an 
object is at the other end, it does not become in any way 
intelligible how the knowledge of this remote object can 
conceivably be present in me. 


On a theory which regards cognition, not as a relation 
between subject and object, but as a relational property 
present in the subject alone, these difficulties disappear. If 
I think of a tree or a mountain, I am relationally modified 
towards a certain object, but this relational modification is 
in me alone, and leaves the tree or the mountain quite 
unaffected. If the tree and the mountain exist, they are also 
relationally modified towards me in so far as they have 
become the terms to which my mental intention is tending, 
but this modification is a purely ideal one, and is not an 
alteration in the ordinary sense of the word. But though it 
is part of the essence of a given act of cognition to be 
directed to a given object, this does not in any way involve 
that the object is actually present in the act of cognition, 
or in the mind in which the act occurs. Relational properties 
mever contain their terms as parts of themselves, though 
their verbal expression may suggest this delusion. If X is 
to the right of Y, rightness of Y inheres in X, but Y is not 
a part of this rightness of Y, for, if it were, one piece of 
space would inhere in another. In the same way, if I think 
of X, or see X, a thinking or seeing of X is in me, but X is 
not in this thinking or seeing, nor need X be experienced or 
be capable of being experienced. 


The theory we have sugggested throws great light on 
the problems of error and illusion. On the bridge-theory of 
relations a relation can only be present if all its terms are 
present, for one cannot connect entities if there are no entities 
to connect. Hence we are forced, on a realist system, to 
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explain away the objects of illusion or false belief, for it is 
obvious that some people see ghosts or believe that the earth 
is flat, and that these objects have no status in the real world. 
(The idealist, we may notice in passing, is faced with the 
opposite problem of explaining away the apparent reality of 
certain objects of thought, and showing that the difference 
between Mussolini and a dragon is one of degree, and not 
of kind.) The solutions to which these difficulties have driven 
philosophers are all unplausible in the highest degree. We 
may instance Russell’s theory of belief and judgment as a 
many-termed relation, according to which a man who believes 
that Hitler is bald is not face to face, in thought, with 
a unitary state of affairs, but with a set of disjecta membra; 
we may also instance the celebrated ‘theory of descriptions’ 
according to which the statement ‘Ghosts do not exist’ is 
not about ghosts at all, but about chairs and tables and the 
other furniture of the universe, and informs us that these 
have not got spectral properties. We may mention Broad’s 
sensum theory, according to which sense-data and images, 
which are too solid to be regarded as logical constructions, 
are held to inhabit a third realm which is neither mental 
nor material, and to be generated mysteriously by the same 
cortical process which also generates the sensation of them. 
On the view that referential states of mind are not bridge- 
like relations, but relational modifications of the subject, 
these difficulties can be circumvented. My idea of a ghost 
or my actual vision of a ghost is a relational change 
in me, which need not be caused by a ghost and certainly 
need not influence ghosts, if there are any: accordingly, it 
is a modification wholly independent of the existence or 
non-existence of ghosts. If there are ghosts, it fits them ; 
if there are no ghosts, it does not fit anything actual, but 
it remains the idea of a ghost and not of any other object. 
Even if I see a ghost as a result of drug-taking or hypnotism, 
this does not imply that there must be something there, e.g., 
certain sense-data, for me to see. The sense-data involved in 
seeing a ghost are nothing actual; they are merely the terms 
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to which my intuitive apprehension is directed, and that 
intuitive apprehension may quite well continue to function 
though no such terms exist anywhere. Ghosts will always 
enjoy an honourable status in the universe in so far as certain 
ideal references and certain acts of intuitive apprehension are 
directed towards them, but this status does not involve the 
existence of anything but those references and those intuitive 
acts. They will be part of the description of certain mental 
states without being part of their actual content. 

We may note, in the next place, that all powers and 
potentialities of objects are relational properties, and that 
they cannot be properly analysed in terms of the bridge- 
theory of relations. If A has the power to produce B, it is 
impossible to regard this power as a bridge-like connection 
between A and B, since the power may be present when B 
does not exist. In spite of the phenomenalistic and purely 
descriptive ideals of the scientific philosophers of the last 
generation, it has become abundantly clear that no science 
can eliminate permanent powers and potentialities without, 
at the same time, forfeiting all right to inductive arguments. 
Hence one of the most fundamental concepts of science is 
that of a relational property, which inheres perforce in a 
single term since the other term to which it points need not 
exist. ; 

One very interesting application of the theory of relational 
properties remains to be considered. It concerns the problem 
of time. On any theory which takes time seriously, and which 
believes in the emergence of novelty in the present, as well 
as in a profound difference between what is living and actual 
now, and what is merely a matter of memory or history, 
there must always be great difficulty in regarding the present 
as more than an indivisible knife-edge of momentary being. 
At the same time it is even more difficult to see how anything 
can be manifested within the limits of such a knife-edge: the 
moving arrow seems not only immobilised in the now, but 
also annihilated. Hence Professor Whitehead, and many other 
modern philosophers, have rejected the momentary ‘now’ as 
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an impossible abstraction, and have substituted for it a 
complex logical construction of durations, an infinite set of 
Chinese boxes fitting one within the other, which tend towards 
what the ordinary man would call a now, but which never 
reach it, since there is no such entity to be reached. But we 
may inquire whether the whole conception of a duration, as 
something present all at once and in a block, does not do 
violence to our notion of time quite as seriously as would a 
Spinozistic eternity. If any portion of the past, however 
infinitesimal, can cohere with the present or stand in any 
other relation to it, then that portion of the past is not 
past, and the duration into which it enters is not really 
protracted in time. Out of this impasse we can save ourselves 
by having recourse to the theory of relational properties. 
There cannot, it is obvious, be any temporal relations, in 
the ‘bridge’ sense of relations, between the present, the past 
and the future, because these relations can only subsist when 
their terms are all in existence, and the past, the present and 
the future never exist together. But though there cannot be 
bridge-like connections between the real present and the non- 
existent past and future, there may nevertheless be, in the 
bosom of the real present, a self-transcendent reference to 
what has been and what will be. If an arrow is in motion, 
it has, at any given moment of its flight, the relational 
properties of having been preceded by previous positions, and 
being about to be succeeded by other positions, and so its 
momentary present acquires an internal width, and mirrors in 
itself the past and the future. There is a genuine state of 
motion in the present, and motion does not resolve itself as 
it does on the Russellian theory, into a set of external relations 
between different positions of the same body at different times. 
And it will be possible for a subject, stationed within the 
limits of a momentary now, to be aware of its inward 
dimension of width without which it has no content at all, 
and to cognise, in part, the things which have preceded it as 
well as the things to which it is tending. 
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L. Petrajitzky’s Theory of Law and Morals. 
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VIIl. 

THERE are two varieties of ethical emotions, and 
correspondingly two types of ethical obligations and norms, 
namely, legal obligations and norms, moral obligations and 
norms. Both these obligations in their outer manifestations 
expressed in certain rules of conduct represent only symbols 
or patterns of a psychological experience of a specific emotion 
which is simultaneously passive and active, plus an idea of 
certain relevant facts. The phenomena of law are composed 
of an emotion plus the ideas of (a) a subject who has the 
right to demand from (b) another subject the fulfilment of 
his obligation; and of what is to be done (c) by the subject 
of the right and (d) by the subject of the obligation. Some 
other relevant “ideational” images referring to the time and 
place, etc., might be added to this inner psychological com- 
position. The phenomena of morals are composed of an 
emotion motivating or commanding us to do certain things, 
for instance, to give charity to a poor man. But this emotion 
is not accompanied by an idea of a subject who is entitled 
to demand charity as his right. Legal obligations are juris 
vincula; they are like “chains” in which one’s ethical con- 
science is tied up to another person, while moral obliga- 
tions are deprived of this “binding” character. They are felt 
as free obligations, obligatio libera versus obligatio attributa. 
Thus, law is a two-sided emotional experience composed of 
a feeling of obligation on one side and of right on the opposite 
side. It is according to the terminology of Petrajitzky an 
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imperative-attributive psychical experience. Moral rules of 
behaviour are one-sided. They are only imperative, and they 
do not attribute to the man who receives charity the right to 
demand it. 

Both these ethical phenomena, law and morals, are 
strikingly represented in the Bible, in the books of the Old 
and New Testament. The covenant between God and Israel, 
to which reference is made in the book of Deuteronomy, is 
worded in purely legal terms. “The Lord our God made a 
covenant with us in Horec” (5, 2). It is like a contrat social 
between two parties stipulated in its minute details and 
accompanied by sanctions in case of non-fulfilment.! In the 
terms of Petrajitzky, the norms of the covenant are imperative- 
attributive, they are legal norms. Alongside this legal code 
of ethical norms we find both in the Old and particularly in 
the New Testament norms of a purely imperative nature, i.e., 
moral norms. “Love thy neighbour as thyself” in the Old 
Testament, and the Sermon on the Mount of the New 
Testament, are examples of imperative psychological emotions. 


The intrinsic difference between these two types of 
obligations and norms, legal and moral, lies in the difference 
between two corresponding ethical emotions, which can be 
discovered by the method of introspection. This method 
applied scientifically with sufficient self-concentration enables 
us to enlarge our emotional experience of these two categories 
of norms, and to discover further differentie specifica. 
Petrajitzky, for instance, refers to legal obligations as 
extraneous emotions, or, in other words, our feeling of obliga- 
tion to pay a certain debt to our creditor represents a psycho- 
logical impulse pressing on us from outside. The obligations 
to pay are correlated with a demand coming from the owner 
of the right or the person entitled to receive payment. At the 
same time our moral obligations represent impulses of a 
purely inward character. No external pressure, no demand 
from outside, but rather our inner conscience, corresponds to 
our moral duty towards our neighbours. 


1 Deuteronomy 27, 28. 
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Then, again, the intellectual contents of our moral 
impulses are quite different from the intellectual contents of 
our legal impulses. (a@) Our moral impulses to act are associ- 
ated with certain moral actions which are conceived as being 
of a different nature from legal actions. (6b) Our conception 
of the subjects of moral and legal duties is different. 
Different also are the accompanying relevant facts in both 
obligations—conditions, time, place, ete. (c) Our perception 
of certain authoritative sources plays a very important part 
both in legal and moral emotions. These sources are either 
positive or intuitive. For instance, our obligation to pay rent 
because of an existing state law is a positive legal rule. But 
when every decent man considers his obligation to pay his card 
debts contrary even to the law of the state or to accept a 
settlement of a certain grievance by duelling in contradiction 
to the law forbidding it, such authoritative source of our 
legal emotions is of purely intuitive character. Intuitive law 
plays in our social life a tremendous part alongside positive 
law. The correlation of these two basic sources of legal 
authority—positivism and intuition—corresponds to some 
extent to the correlation existing between positive moral rules 
and intuitive morality. 


IX. 

Thus law being in its essence a purely psychological 
emotion cannot be confined by its very nature to a small 
segment of legal emotions which are materialised in certain 
positive state norms and sanctioned by the authority of the 
state. Petrajitzky repeatedly refers to the emotional illusions 
of the existing schools of legal thought, when they place the 
source of law outside our inner emotions in some outside 
mystical authority. Such a view necessarily leads to the 
formation of lame logical constructions, and is bound to be 
scientifically wrong. On the view of Petrajitzky, law embraces 
every psychological emotion where by introspection we are able 
to determine the double simultaneous quality of right-obligation. 
For instance, all the rules accepted in the game of cards, 
chess, cricket, billiards, are rules of law, although they lack 


Cc 
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any authoritative sanction. We know from our experience 
that those rules are strictly observed amongst the participants 
of the games, and they are conceived of as rights and 
obligations. 


To those intuitive legal norms belong also the so-called 
customary laws, laws of convention—of dress, etiquette, etc. 
We can trace this intuitive law in the relations between 
husband and wife, between parents and children, between men 
and women who are intimately in love with each other. It 
can be easily detected on the playground between children 
who are beginning to acquire the sense of ownership. But a 
striking example of a wide field of law existing independently 
and even contrary to the law of the state is the law of criminal 
organisations, e.g., American gangsters and similar types of 
criminal bands, or revolutionary societies organised in groups 
with the aim of overthrowing the existing political or social 
order. To these known types of organisations in which the 
members are tied up to each other by certain sets of legal 
norms in their intuitive psychological sense, I would like to 
add some facts of my personal experience during the first 
years of the Bolshevik Revolution in Moscow. When the Soviet 
Government had confiscated all the sources of production, all 
means of transport, had socialised all services and taken over 
the distribution of goods, the reaction of the mass of the 
people expressed itself not only in armed civil war, but in 
illicit production and distribution of goods. Former merchants 
bribed the officials in charge, “buying” goods from their own 
confiscated stores and selling them to retailers who were 
merchandising them in the same illegal way, often at the risk 
of their life. Circumstances arose when alongside the 
legitimate economic and state machinery an illegal economic 
life was proceeding in a most skilfully disguised way. Con- 
tracts of sale of goods and even properties of a most com- 
plicated nature were concluded in terms of millions of pounds. 
Such economic activities required some kind of arbitration 
to decide inevitable conflicts of legal interests. There was an 
arbitration court on which most respectable members of the 
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former imperial Bench and Bar sat under guarded closed 
doors, deciding questions of rights and duties, interpreting 
verbal contracts and adapting decisions to this abnormal 
legal atmosphere. I remember myself defending under such 
dramatic circumstances a case where my client was summoned 
by a soviet high official to pay a-contracted bribe for certain 
services. This particular case was of such a dangerous nature 
to all of us that I proposed to take it from the jurisdiction 
of this “court”, but my proposal was met with definite moral 
disapproval on the part of the arbitrators, who openly quali- 
fied my defence as an attempt to evade judgment in a purely 
legal controversy. 


It is necessary to remember that while the very essence 
of law and morals, as ethical phenomena, is to be found in 
the realm of psychological emotions, the concrete character 
of the rules of conduct or the idea of a certain pattern of 
behaviour accompanying this emotion is of indefinite variety. 
The imperative-attributive elements of our legal psychological 
experience are present not only in those actions which 
manifest a certain outward positive (facere) or negative 
(pati) behaviour, but also in those patterns of conduct which 
are of a purely intimate inward nature. The claim of parents 
to respect from their children is of a purely legal-psychological 
nature. The same applies to the intimate relations between 
husband and wife,! between two lovers or devoted friends. 
Rights and obligations can be attributed according to the 
psychological school of law even to animals. It is not difficult 
to detect this psychological experience in our attitude towards 
certain domestic animals, particularly to dogs, or horses, who 
are often punished or rewarded according to behaviour. But 
in certain codes of law known to us there are expressed legal 
provisions defining animals as subjects of legal obligations. 
For instance, the old Hebraic penal law provides capital 
punishment for an ox if it “gore a man or a woman that 
they die” (Exodus 21). We often ascribe certain rights even 


1The old Russian Civil code—0-106 x 107—contains an obligation on the 
part of the husband to love his wife. 
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to deceased persons when we honour their memory by 
decorating their graves, by establishing monuments or shrines 
of remembrance, by calling certain places in their names— 
Collins Street, Washington, Melbourne, etc. Our ethical 
psychology dictates to us a certain pattern of behaviour 
towards some great men of the past who we “feel” are entitled 
to our appreciation, love and care, even after their death. 
Primitive legal psychology attributes to deceased members of 
the family rights of ownership of the properties, slaves and 
wives they have left behind them. The still existing custom 
amongst certain Indian tribes of burying alive the wife 
together with the body of her deceased husband is a striking 
example of a legal psychology looking upon a dead person 
as an owner of certain acquired rights. Most striking is the 
attribution of legal rights and duties to deities in primitive 
religions. I have referred previously to the Old Testament 
as an example of a religious code based on a set of imperative- 
attributive norms. A further study of the Bible from the 
point of view of legal psychology would convince us that the 
ancient religion of the Hebrews known to us from the books 
of the Old Testament is based on pure legal psychology. It is 
a covenant (“Brith’ in Hebrew means covenant, not 
testament) between God and “you and your seed after you”. 
It is a covenant between God and “every living creature that 
ig with you, the fowl, the cattle and every beast of the earth 
with you”. 

The covenant with Noah that no flood would ever threaten 
his race with destruction is affirmed, as is usual with all 
ancient treaties and agreements, by certain symbols. Here 
appears as a symbol of the concluded treaty the “Bow in 
the Cloud” which “shall be for a token of a covenant between 
me and the earth” (Genesis 9). In the covenant with Abraham 
(Genesis 17) blood in the form of circumcision is made the 
symbol of its strict and faithful observance. 


be 
Thus the conception of law and morals lies in our inner 
psychological experience. The scope of law in its scientific 
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sense is definitely wider than law in its professional juridical 
meaning. Law and morals are two different species of one 
logical genus of ethics. Their differentia specifica consists 
in the difference of the psychical experience “imperative” in 
morals and “imperative-attributive” in law and correspond- 
ingly in the difference in the intellectual contents of the 
patterns of our conduct. Both types of ethical emotions— 
law and morals—play a tremendous, if not an exclusive, part 
in the motivation of our individual social behaviour. Law 
and morals being abstract emotions represent a dynamic force 
driving us to all sorts of actions, socially good or bad. It is 
therefore the task of our social institutions which are now 
mainly monopolised by the state to imbue the individual 
through the medium of legal psychology with a social attitude 
towards his rights and obligations that will correspond as 
far as possible to the welfare of the community as a whole. 


According to Petrajitzky, legal consciousness consisting 
of a double-sided impulse of right-obligation exercises a more 
powerful influence on human behaviour than moral conscious- 
ness, which admits obligations only. Law on account of its 
double force—imperative-attributive—creates through repeti- 
tion certain patterns of social behaviour known under the 
name of customary, conventional and international norms of 
law which direct our behaviour more definitely than morals 
which lack the driving attributive force. The social function 
of legal ethics even when state coercion is denied, is of much 
greater significance than moral ethics. Law as an imperative- 
attributive psychic emotion not only urges us to do our duty, 
but it gives us the power to demand what we are entitled to 
by law. It enables us to fight for our rights when they are 
violated, thus developing in us a sense of civic courage and 
self-esteem. A slave has only duties to perform, and the 
attributive element of his legal psychology is almost obliter- 
ated. Only when slavery is abolished and the slave acquires 
his full imperative-attributive consciousness does he begin to 
feel himself a citizen of equal rights; moreover, the restoration 
of slavery becomes impossible not only because the former 
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slaves are now in a position to fight for their attributive 
rights, but the legal consciousness of the former slave-owner 
has been “reformed” to feel the right of his slaves to an equal 
human status. 


Parents and tutors, says Petrajitzky, must develop in 
their children and pupils a strong and vital legal psychology. 
The children must be taught not only the principles of morals 
but also of law. They must be imbued with the idea that 
we are not only subjected to certain duties, but we are also 
bearers of certain rights. In other words, alongside imperative 
ethics we must educate our children in imperative-attributive 
ethics. We must saturate their consciousness with emotions 
of a legal nature which from a social-political view commands 
far greater significance. The very principle of democracy 
presumes the existence of individual rights addressed either 
to the community as a whole, state, municipality, commune, 
etc., or to certain individuals. The totalitarian state in its 
various modern forms—Sovietism, Fascism, Hitlerism, etc.— 
could easily find a fertile soil for its seeds in countries where 
the masses have been brought up for centuries in an 
atmosphere of political tyranny as in Russia, or martial 
caserne discipline as in Germany. The modern dictators 
continue the work of their predecessors with comparative ease 
because they do not meet with sufficient psychological resist- 
ance on the part of the people in whom the sense of attributive 
ethics, the feeling of subjective rights and individual self- 
esteem, have not been sufficiently developed and encouraged. 


Thus law exercises a powerful educational influence on 
human behaviour. Law plays a tremendous part as a 
motivating factor of our social actions. It contains an active 
force of energy which puts the human machinery into motion, 
and, forming the material contents of our social intercourse, 
law controls the movement of this machinery. But the 
influence of law goes further. Law and morals as psychological 
phenomena tend to create a great and infinite variety of 
conduct. Being abstract emotions they can be associated with 
any actions and reactions—and here the conflicts of individual 
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opinions as to what is right and wrong appear as something 
natural and unavoidable. But while in the realm of morals, 
conflict of opinion amongst members of society might remain 
a pure theoretical speculation, a conflict of views, in the world 
of legal ethics, must lead to clashes of a dangerous and 
disastrous character. Moral psychology is by its very nature 
a peaceful psychology, it is confined to purely duty impulses 
without the active urge to demand from others a certain form 
of behaviour. Law, on the other hand, owing to its attributive 
tendencies, to its one-sided rights and obligations, contains 
in itself seeds of individual and social discord. It is like a 
volcano subjected to inevitable periodical eruptions as a 
result of inevitable conflicting interests emotionally conceived 
of as rights and obligations. Here arises the historical neces- 
sity of legal unification. The whole history of mankind, its 
growth from a primitive communal tribe into the modern 
unitary or federated national state, represents in its essence 
a process of legal unification. Various individual opinions of 
right and wrong are given a levelling tendency, sanctioned 
and guarded by the public authorities or public opinion 
(conventional law). Here comes into prominence the positive 
law of the state or other similar compulsory organisation. The 
task of the positive legal order is to create certain patterns 
of social behaviour to which all individual opinions and 
feelings have to be subjected. 


The influence of positive law—state or customary—on 
human behaviour cannot be over-estimated. It acts as a great © 
revolutionising factor recreating our character and serving as 
a most powerful motivating agency. Our imperative-attributive 
impulses urge us to act not according to our individual wishes 
or opinions, but in accordance with certain rules set out by 
the existing order. Our legal actions become therefore after 
many repetitions habits or even customs, and are performed 
without any inner resistance by the majority of the people. 
Finally the law manifests itself as a rigid compulsory power 
when certain forms of conduct are not observed. It employs 
then the machinery of the state to apply physical coercion, | 
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punishment and execution to those who offend the pre 
scriptions of the law. The element of physical coercion is 
absolutely absent in moral behaviour, because those normative 
facts are absent, which motivate a certain rigid form of 
conduct. In other words, moral ethics are autonomous, their 
only criterion and judge being the moral consciousness of the 
individual. Legal ethics are heteronomous, their criterion and 
judge being not only the standard of individual legal con- 
sciousness, but also the existing positive legal system. In 
this case, law exerts an enormous amount of pressure on 
human beings, operating as a factor of social selection and 
elimination of the unfit. 


XI. 

The attributive aspect of law, together with its hetero- 
nomous character and its historical trend towards the estab- 
lishment of certain patterns of social behaviour—unification 
—marks the most significant and essential part which law 
plays in the life of the organised community. Unlike moral 
ethics which are-by the one-sided psychology deprived of the 
active driving force so ingrained in the nature of law, the 
latter can be conceived as a machinery for the regulation of 
the complexities of our social life. Law is the form according 
to which economics as social matter is being modelled. “In 
our historical experience’, says Rudolf Stammler, “we con- 
ceive social life as a human co-operation regulated from 
outside.” } 


This all-embracing aspect of law can be examined in its 
various manifestations. But the main and most essential 
functions of law which play a foremost part in our social 
life are two—distributive and organisational. The distributive 
function of law manifests itself in the distribution of economic 
values between members of the community. Law, as a distri- 
butive factor, prescribes swum cuique, protects the rights of 
ownership and possession, determines rights and duties not 
only amongst individuals, but also between the individual and 


1 Wirtschaft und Recht, v, 2, 56 (Russian translation). 
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the corporate body, personal or territorial, to which he 
belongs, and last but not least it defines the relations between 
states in terms of international law. For instance, the 
individual rights guaranteed by the Habeas Corpus Act belong 
to the distributive aspect of law. The principle of state 
sovereignty which emphasises the individual right of each 
state to independence within the limits of international 
common law is another aspect of the distributive function of 
law. In this function the social réle of law is enormous. It 
is the force which shapes the whole social organisation, the 
political constitution, economic institutions, social classes and 
so forth; official “laws”, courts and judges are nothing but 
instruments for the realisation of this distributive function. 


In the organisation of the numerous organs of the state, 
legislators, administrators and judges in their most com- 
plicated hierarchical order, law manifests its organisational 
function. The power of the state has no metaphysical 
significance. It has rights which we assign to certain indi- 
viduals to enforce the law within the community. State 
authority is an agency created by law, and the power of a 
government is but the power of law. It is not physical coercion 
which makes the state organs supreme, but our emotional 
attribution to them of the right to exercise pressure on the 
individual in case he transgresses or violates the distributive 
or organisational nature of the law. State authority does not 
represent therefore either a physical force or an outside will. 
It is in itself not a reality, but an emotional projection. We 
assign to certain individuals a special set of authoritative 
rights of governing and to the members of the community 
the duty of obedience. 

It is needless to say how profound has been the influence 
of the psychological conception of law on the formulation 
of the principles of modern international law. To conceive 
the rules and norms of international law as purely imperative 
moral principles is not only dangerous for the idea of world 
peace, but it is contrary to our emotional feelings about the 
relations between the modern states. It is not difficult by 
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the method of introspection to arrive at the conclusion that 
the international organism is a juridical order. The Covenant 
of the League followed by various other international treaties, 
pacts, protocols, etc., represents a set of rights and duties in 
their juridical sense. The modern jus gentiwm has all the 
basic elements of municipal law. It possesses the two-sided 
aspect of law as a psychological emotion. Unlike morals, 
international law has a definite attributive aspect. It is 
heteronomous in so far as it is based not on the arbitrary 
autonomous will of the individual members of the inter- 
national society, but on certain positive normative facts. It 
has the same tendency towards unification as municipal law, 
and the distributive aspect is manifested here not less than 
in any other legal system. However, from a pacifist point 
of view it is our sacred duty to develop the attributive psycho- 
logical aspect of international law. “This conception”, says 
Hans Kelsen, “must be firmly grasped and upheld, and it is 
particularly necessary for people with a pacifist approach to 
the question. There is no greater delusion than to imagine 
that the value and significance of international organisation 
is enhanced by attributing to it a moral and not a legal 
character. In the interests of peace it is better to speak of 
international right than, as too often happens, to hold forth 
about a nebulous justice and then to neglect the development 
of an international law which is stiil in its infancy.”! No 
doubt, the legal technique of international law is very 
deficient. The absence of coercive power vested in some 
supreme authoritative organ makes the international juridical 
order subservient to the sovereignty of the individual states. 
It is, in fact, a primitive system of law with its principle of 
individual self-help. There is lack of centralisation of inter- 
national power, and as in the primitive state we are still 
passing through the historical phase of international anarchy. 
But if our consciousness is fully aware of the legal and not 
the moral character of our international rights and obliga- 


‘Memorandum on the Legal Process and International Order, The New 
Commonwealth Institute, March, 1935. 
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tions, if the violators and aggressors are psychologically 
branded as international criminals, the time is not distant 
when an authority will be established to deal with such trans- 
gressions and crimes, an authority vested in the civitas 
maxima. From this point of view one can hardly find a better 
theoretical basis for international law, as a legal system, than 
the psychological school of law. 


XII. 


Every new sociological philosophy or general theory of 
human social conduct and relations reflects the ethical aspira- 
tions of the given historical epoch. Critical periods in the 
history of a certain people or country inevitably stimulate 
and speed up human thought in the direction of finding an 
ultimate reason or an ideal in order to justify the sacrifices 
demanded from those who are led into battle for a new world 
of ethical law and moral values. The natural concept of law, 
the theory of man’s natural rights, is deeply ingrained in the 
whole mentality and philosophy of two great revolutions— 
the American War of Independence and the French Revolu- 
tion. They served as battle slogans under which the year 
1789 entered into the decisive fight against the “old regime”. 
But peaceful epochs have also their underlying philosophies 
of law. The Historical school headed by Savigny and Puchta 
in Germany reflected the whole trend of thought of an epoch 
marked with a feeling of reaction against the extreme measures 
of the French Revolution and its philosophical rationalism. 
Law, in the opinion of the historical school, is not an abstract 
principle of natural justice and truth, as conceived by the 
eighteenth century rationalists. Law is a purely historical 
phenomenon, an expression of the soul of one’s nation. Law 
develops and grows along the same lines as folk-lore, 
national art, music and literature, reflecting in its norms and 
rules the spirit and the general convictions of the people. 

Nineteenth century utilitarianism brought forward the 


realistic school of law. Ihering in Germany and Korkunov 
in Russia; with their axioms that law derives its force and 
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significance from one source only, the state, and that the 
aim of law is to serve the interests of the individual, had 
their counterpart in Bentham and Spencer in England. At 
the end of the last century, Russia entered into the most 
critical period of her history. As in France in the eighteenth 
century the “philosophes” erected the ideological foundations 
on which the machine guns against the Bastille were installed, 
so in Russia the world of literary, artistic and philosophical 
thought was mobilised against a political and social regime of 
corruption, economic inequality and spiritual enslavement. 
Legal philosophy occupied a very dignified and prominent 
position on the ideological frontier of the Russian Revolution. 
As a reaction against the positivism of Ihering, Korkunov, 
Bentham, which obviously could not appeal to a generation 
of a great social and political upheaval, an attempt was made 
to revive the old concepts of natural law. Novgorodzeff, 
Trubezkoj and Vinogradoff at the Moscow University, Hessen 
and others at the Petersburg University, tried to find in the 
old rationalistic principles of the school of natural law an 
ultimate criterion of legal truth and justice for a positive 
system of state and law. 


Leon Petrajitzky was imbued with the same thoughts and 
feelings as the revolutionary epoch in which he lived. Together 
with all his intellectual contemporaries, he strove to find an 
underlying principle of law and morality on which the future 
of the society should be built. In his early works on problems 
of civil law (Fruchtvertheilung, 1892; Lehre von Einkommen, 
1893 and 1895; Aktiengesellschaft, 1898), Petrajitzky 
repeatedly referred to the narrow practical limits of the exist- 
ing positivistic dogmatic schools of law. He suggested the 
introduction of a new scientific discipline, legal politics, as a 
supplementary branch of legal science that would serve the 
purpose of social progress by a more systematic and 
methodological study of the fundamental problems of law. 
Petrajitzky referred to the fact that the introduction of this 
new legal discipline would really mean the application of 
the same dualistic division of jurisprudence which has existed 
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in the natural school of law, where law as a rational con- 
ception has been the subject of scientific study alongside the 
study of practical dogmatic jurisprudence. But, he said, the 
downfall of the natural school of law, which had fulfilled a 
most decisive cultural and social mission in the critical 
revolutionary epoch of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, must be attributed not only to the egotistic trend 
of thought of nineteenth century politics. The natural school 
of law was saturated with the most noble ideals of ultimate 
truth and justice, but all its postulates were of a purely 
philosophical abstract nature. It aimed at the explanation 
of what law ought to be without trying to conceive what was 
the real nature of law. In other words, the old school of 
natural law based on pure philosophic idealism must be 
revived in the form of a jurisprudence founded upon a 
scientific method of logical thought. 

Law is primarily a psychological phenomenon. Law is 
a branch of our inner ethical experience subjected to psycho- 
logical study and investigation. Every attempt to define 
law in terms of certain of its characteristics as state law, 
compulsion, protection of acquired interests, etc., is bound 
to lead to the construction of inadequate scientific theories. 
Petrajitzky states that such theories must be either “lame” 
or “leaping”. From this point of view Petrajitzky’s theory 
of law represents a logical and elegant construction. By 
emphasising the psychological nature of law and moral con- 
victions and their motivating force in our _ behaviour, 
Petrajitzky opened up a new field for social and political 
education. As psychological phenomena, law and morals urge 
us towards action and restraint in certain directions. They 
also act as factors moulding our character, developing and 
strengthening certain habits and sublimating and even 
eradicating anti-social features of individual and mass 
behaviour. 


But Petrajitzky, with all the formal elegance of his 
theory, could not escape one fundamental mistake. His psycho- 
logical theory of ethics operates with the elements of purely 
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individual psychology. His theory of impulses or emotions 
is much like the “categorical imperatives” of Kant, because, 
according to Petrajitzky, they are born in us prior to our 
social being as instincts similar to the instincts of hunger, 
pairing, fear, etc. But while the latter are of purely individual 
experience, ethics, law and morality cannot be conceived but 
in a social environment. In law and morals we are concerned 
not with the physical man, nor even with the imaginary 
Robinson Crusoe, but with the zoon politikon, with the Homo 
sapiens who accumulates a certain amount of social experi- 
ence. Ethics are rules of social behaviour, they direct and 
regulate our relationships in human society, and therefore 
our legal and moral psychological experience must be studied 
in the realm of purely social or mass behaviour. 

The fruitful contribution of Petrajitzky to our science of 
law must therefore become a starting point for further investi- 
gations in the same direction alongside the further develop- 
ments in the scientific method of social psychology. But the 
merits of this theory cannot be over-estimated. It helps us to 
shift our science of law from the utilitarian egotistic founda- 
tion of the nineteenth century. Law ceases to be the guardian 
of acquired interests, its scope being enlarged to the maximum 
extent of our social experience. 


Law is not only a set of rules inscribed in some books 
sacred or secular, or even an accumulated mass of customs 
and conventional habits. Law is the settled form for our 
social life. No social intercourse, cultural or economic, is 
conceivable beyond an established form of ethics—legal and 
moral. Social matter without its ethical form is like heaps 
of stones, wood and iron before they take the form of an 
architectural structure. 


But law and morals are even more than purely form. 
They represent the energy animating our social order, they 
are the cement that binds together the separated limbs in one 
organised unit and at the same time the dynamic force of our 
social progress. History cannot be conceived otherwise than 
in the form of ethical rules, and the evolution of human 
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society, a process’ so often interrupted by social and moral 
upheavals, is in its essence an evolution of law and morals. 
Sometimes these two branches of our ethical experience come 
into conflict with each other. Under the influence of material 
progress new technical achievements, mechanical and chemical 
inventions, discovery of new lands, etc., we demand changes 
in the distributive and organisational functions of law. 
Certain domains of social relations based on imperative ethics 
require moving into the domain of imperative-attributive 
rules. Such a demand comes in conflict with vested interests, 
and the more resistance is offered to this “legalisation” of 
moral norms, resistance in which the aid of the organisational 
functions of law is usually sought, the more intense grows 
the fight for the new legal order. 


In our epoch of great revolutionary changes, effected in 
some countries by peaceful means and in others by violence 
and civil wars, we easily perceive the constant process of 
transformation of moral precepts into legal norms. Social 
legislation, for instance, in its various manifestations, 
minimum wage, collective awards, progressive income tax, 
trade unionism, etc., rested for centuries in the domain of 
imperative ethics. It was the moral duty of the rich to help 
the poor, of the employer to treat his employee and servants 
humanely, but there was no right corresponding to this moral 
obligation. It was a purely ethical imperative, a call of inner 
conscience, but it was in a lethargical state, as no demand, 
no urge pressed on its realisation. With the introduction of 
social legislation we entered a new epoch of social order. 
Law assumes further distributive functions, its domain 
extends into new fields of human activity, it conquers realms 
which have been monopolised by the world of imperative 
ethics. 


But the process of transformation goes even further. 
Modern legal cognition demands not only the enlargement of 
the function of law on account of morals, but also the infiltra- 
tion of social motives into its organic structure. Law is being 
socialised, or, in other words, public law “invades” the 
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domains of private law. A striking example of this paramount 
tendency is given in the principle of compulsory arbitration 
embodied in the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1904. The events of the last war (1914-18) and 
revolutions have widened the scope of public law almost in 
every European country. The sanctity of the law of property, 
and the principle of freedom of contracts, which were the 
keystones of the jurisprudence of the early capitalistic period, 
have now faded away from our legal cognition. Here law 
obviously covers the entire field of sociology. All human 
relationships beginning from the family and ending with the 
civitas maxima of international relations, whether these 
relationships refer to economic activities or cultural pursuits, 
whether they aim at the achievement of some material effect 
or are confined to idealistic or sporting ends, at all events are 
deprived of any real existence unless they are being moulded 
in some legal form. Certainly, not all human relations require 
state legislation, although the modern state by virtue of its 
sovereignty tries to assume the réle of a universal legislator. 
But, as Prof. Ehrlich aptly puts it, “the state far from being 
omnipotent is as little able to direct and command the conduct 
of the society included in it, as King Canute was able to rule 
over the waves”.! State law covers only a limited field of 
social intercourse, being confined to those imperative- 
attributive norms which demand uniformity in their realisa- 
tion, and compulsory measures against those members of the 
community who do not conform to this demand. But the state 
representing one of many human associations cannot claim 
to be the only source of law, and still less justifiable can 
be its claim to legal infallibility. 

The real source of law is neither the state nor any other 
institution. Law is primarily accumulated psychological 
energy motivating and urging our social conduct. Law there- 
fore cannot be degraded to being a watchdog of one’s indi- 
vidual interests. Law must be elevated to a system of social 
ethics inspired by the ideal of individual happiness and social 


1Grundlagen einer Sociologie des Rechtes, 1913. 
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harmony. It is the guiding plan and the aspiration of the 
human society as a whole, and law as the formal expression 
of our social life can assume its real significance when its 
positive norms aspire to the meaning of right and justice. It 
is beyond my domain now to embark upon the subject of the 
ideal or aim of law. But I would like only to emphasise that 
the psychological approach to the problems of law inevitably 
tends towards the revival of the idealistic conception of the 
school of natural law. Whether the ideal of law should be 
love, as Petrajitzky holds, or the realisation of freedom and 
social harmony (Stammler), whether solidarity (Duguit) 
should be the corner-stone of the edifice of law, or a classless 
society (Marx and Engels), all these problems are beyond the 
scope of my present task. But one thing is clear to me. The 
aim of law is the aim of our modern society. Freedom, 
equality and solidarity are the guiding stars for our social 
and cultural ideals, and law loses its very meaning if its 
substance is not saturated with the same ideals. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND ROMANTICISM. 


By JoHN ANDERSON. 


As was pointed out by J. A. Passmore in his article on 
“Psycho-Analysis and sthetics” in the last issue of the 
Journal, psycho-analytic findings may be of assistance to the 
literary critic in two different sets of cases—where phantasy 
(someone having phantasies) is the actual subject-matter of 
the work, and where phantasy operates as a distorting 
influence on the work—but the general body of psycho-analysts 
fail to make this distinction, and, in treating all literature 
and indeed all art as romantic or phantastic, hinder the 
development of the science of zsthetics. Nevertheless, the 
exposure of the roots of romanticism should in the end be 
more of a help than a hindrance; it lays the foundation, at 
least, of a fruitful co-operation between psycho-analysts and 
positive zstheticians. 

The most important point in this exposure is the 
demonstration of the backward-looking character of phantasy, 
’ the longing for the restoration of an original condition of 
bliss, whether this “golden age” is that of infancy or (as 
shown by Passmore in connection with Kubla Khan) of the 
pre-natal state. In any case, the blissful period is one of 
inarticulateness, before our present problems and difficulties 
had arisen, and this accounts for the sense of the “ineffable”, 
and the use of symbols, in the products of romanticism. But 
if it could be established that all symbolism (and mysticism) 
is of this backward-looking character and that the ultimate 
object of the search for restoration is always the pre-natal 
state, this would be of immense importance not merely for 
psycho-analysis but for the criticism of romanticism in all 
fields. 
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This is substantially the view of Otto Rank, who 
maintains (The Trawma of Birth, p. 5) that the analysis itself 
“finally turns out to be a belated accomplishment of the 
incompleted mastery of the birth trauma”. Thus it may be 
true of romantic art, though not, as Rank would have us 
suppose, of art in general, that its constructions are a partial 
overcoming of the trauma, “a representation and at the same 
time denial of reality” (p. 166), a compromise between what 
we long for and what we are confronted with—this com- 
promise frequently taking the form of the projection of the 
ideal state into the future. 

Such constructions are by no means confined to literature 
in the narrow sense—their very occurrence, indeed, indicates 
the intrusion of a non-literary element into literary work— 
but appear in social? and philosophical theory; though again, 
in the latter case, the intrusion of mysticism is at the expense 
of strictly philosophical inquiry. Thus Socrates in the Phedo 
characteristically links his hopes for immortality with a 
doctrine of reminiscence. It is, however, in literature, or what 
passes for such, that phantasy has its freest scope and that, 
the disguise of sober theory being removed, the true con- 
nections come out most clearly; and Wordsworth’s Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality is an outstanding example of the 
weakness of the attempt to give a prospective turn to an 
avowedly backward-looking attitude. The child still has 
memories of “Heaven”, and the man has memories of these 
memories— 

O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 


That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 


—but the forcing of a conception of immortality on these 
recollections, the suggestion that the child, because he has a 


1In Reflections on Violence (Hulme’s translation, p. 150), commenting 
on Marx’s opposition to Utopianism and with special reference to his 
statement, in a letter written in 1869, that “the man who draws up a 
programme for the future is a reactionary’, Sorel remarks: “Of what can 
Utopias be composed? Of the past and often of a very far-off past; it is 
probably for this reason that Marx called Beesly a reactionary, while 
everybody else was astonished at his revolutionary boldness.” 
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greater sense of the past, has also a greater sense of the future, 
is so obviously arbitrary that even Wordsworth hardly presses 
it. The effect of the poem is to expose the alleged “future” 
of the metaphysical theories as a past. 

Hugh Walpole’s book, The Golden Scarecrow, is character- 
ised by the same backward-looking attitude, with perhaps a 
greater effort to amalgamate it with a forward-looking one. 
The book is a series of stories about children who in their 
adjustment to the world’s demands and in setting out to have 
adventures of their own (or, as Walpole puts it, on their 
“pilgrimage from this world to the next”) progressively, 
though in differing degrees, lose touch with a certain Friend 
who, to begin with, had been their closest intimate and in 
comparison with whom even their parents had been strangers 
—and who, “at the end of it all’, when the pilgrimage is over, 
receives them again. 

The similarity to Wordsworth’s of this account of the 
sense of things unseen is obvious enough; indeed, we get a 
rather feeble echo of Wordsworth in the passage, “Every 
baby knows about it; then, as they grow older it fades and, 
with many people, goes altogether.” And the whole book 
strengthens the supposition that reminiscence of the pre-natal 
state is the origin of romanticism and symbolism in general. 
What is distinctive about Walpole’s presentation of the matter 
is not merely the personification of that which is remembered ; 
the representation of the Friend as a dark man with a beard 
might seem merely to indicate the symbolic use of present 
material, though, in the working out, as protector, comforter, 
voice in the darkness, he clearly personifies the pre-natal 
environment with its darkness, warmth and security. The 
striking feature of Walpole’s account is the identification of 
the Friend with St. Christopher. 


It is St. Christopher, we are informed specifically in the 
“Prologue” to the book, who watches over the child’s early 
years and tells him things which, if he will only listen, wiil 
keep him from growing up a matter-of-fact person with no 
sense of what is “beyond” the things he sees. The speaker 
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explains that he himself has too little sense of what is in 
front of him. “Of course, the ideal thing is somewhere between 
the two; recognise St. Christopher and see the real world as 
well.” This is on the line of compromise already referred to, 
and its importance lies in the fact that it is only by combining 
our present experiences with our longings, only by amal- 
gamating forward-looking with backward-looking, that we can 
take restoration to bliss as still possible. That is the formula 
which roughly sums up the romantic outlook; we have to go 
on to get back. But always there has to be some disguising 
of the inversion whereby that which is actually preparatory 
to our present life is turned into that for which our life is a 
preparation. 

The St. Christopher legend is not peculiar to Christianity,} 
but it is all the more important for this discussion in being 
present in various mythologies. In its Christian form, in 
which the saint carries the child across the water and finds the 
burden growing heavier and heavier until he almost sinks 
under it, it is obviously a myth of gestation and birth; the 
symbolism of water, carrying, etc., will be familiar to anyone 
who has paid more than casual attention to psycho-analytic 
literature. It is particularly interesting, therefore, that 
Walpole should identify this “carrying” figure with the Friend 
of infancy, who, in most cases at least, is rapidly forgotten 
as the tasks of life are faced. The identification, however 
Walpole arrived at it, strikingly confirms the interpretation 
of his work in pre-natal terms. 

The function of the Friend as watcher and protector, 
and of the saint as preserver, suggests another aspect of the 
question—not brought out by Walpole—that which is 
described by analysts as the “idipus saving phantasy”. In 
the chapter entitled “A Forgotten Dream” in his Papers on 
Psycho-Analysis, Ernest Jones remarks on it as a peculiarity 
of the dream he is interpreting that the dreamer saves himself ; 
in the “more typical form of the saving phantasy” the dreamer 
saves his mother. “The portrayal of the act of birth by a 


icy. J. M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology, pp. 205-215. 
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deed of saving life is a theme to which much attention has been 
paid of late [1912] by Freud and others. It originates in 
the gratitude felt by the child to his mother on hearing that 
his life was a gift made by her at the risk of her own. The 
phantasy of saving her life, or someone’s in her presence, 
represents the grateful desire to repay her by doing for her 
what she did for him—i.e., by making her a gift of a life” 
(p. 233, 2nd Edition; my italics). 

It appears to me that what she did for him was to 
generate or create him, and that this is the meaning of 
“saving” in the phantasy. If so, the reference to “gratitude” 
is somewhat misleading, and the saving of oneself is much 
more “typical” than might appear at first sight. For if the 
dreamer represents himself as having generated those who 
actually generated him’—a point reinforced by the fact that 
some dreams of this type are of saving the father or both 
parents—he is, in effect, claiming to have created himself. 
There must, in phantasy, be some compromise with the facts, 
but, as the various forms of this type of dream, apart from 
other phantasies, suffice to show, there is no fixed point at 
which compromise must be made. The Christopher legend 
is one particular compromise, one version of creation, and 
it may possibly be linked with the conception of a carrying 
by the father prior to a carrying by the mother. The notion 
of self-creation is not prominent in it; but it is at least 
interesting that, in spite of the strength required for his 
work as “ferryman”, the saint is almost borne down by his 
burden, and, in some versions of the legend, having picked up 


1The typical repayment (quid pro quo) would not take the form of 
showing “affection and gratitude to the mother for begetting him, by 
begetting a child by her in return”, but rather of begetting her in return. 
J. C. Fligel (The Psycho-Analytic Study of the Family, p. 109) speaks 
of “an obscure notion of self-begetting’’ which is sometimes to be found 
in the rescue phantasy, but makes it a question merely of ‘‘the creation of 
oneself without the co-operation of the parent of one’s own sex”. Jones, 
again, in his paper on “The God Complex” (Essays in Applied Psycho- 
Analysis, p. 206) regards the aspect of God as the Creator as “far from 
being either the most prominent or the most typical to be represented 
amongst the phantasies belonging to a God-complex’’—i.e., one in which 
the patient identifies himself with God. 
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a child, he sets down on the other side a grown man—points 
which suggest the possibility of that reversal of réles which is 
characteristic of the “C&dipus saving phantasy”. 

I would suggest, in conclusion, that theories of creation 
are invariably a compromise between the facts and the idea 
of self-creation, and that this idea (along with the desire for 
reversal) is closely connected with the mystic depreciation 
of time, the treatment of it as “appearance”, as subordinate 
to “eternity”. And all this is closely connected again with 
romanticism in art and life. The thorough establishing of 
these connections would, of course, require a very lengthy 
discussion, though, as regards the treatment of the intra- 
uterine life as the symbolised par excellence, Rank may be 
said to have covered a good deal of the ground. The above 
discussion may at least have indicated along what lines 
certain positions in philosophy, esthetics and psychology can 
be linked. 


DETERMINISM AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


By H. B. LouGHNAN. 


In the last issue of the Journal an able article by Mr. 
Mardiros invites a reply from an indeterminist. In the 
main it upholds two contentions: first, that the notion of free 
will (or indeterminism) is untenable; and, second, that deter- 
minism is quite consistent with morality. Very frankly and 
seriously I join issue with him on both points. I do not 
propose to demonstrate the free will position, but only to show 
that the author’s attack on it is quite futile. 


A. Free WILL MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Mr. Mardiros makes some very explicit statements about 
the free will position. He does not make it at all clear whether 
he is attacking what the defenders of that doctrine do say, or 
what he thinks they ought to say if consistent. He merely 
sets out certain propositions and, so to speak, labels them 
“free will theory”. I propose to show that he attacks a position 
which no recognised defender of free will holds: that he seems 
unfamiliar with the history of the question: that he cannot 
show even that his version of free will is what his adversaries 
ought to admit if they were consistent. Let me discuss some 
of his statements. 


(1) He imputes to the defender of free will the strange 
doctrine that a free act is an “uncaused action” (pp. 144 and 
151). I ask of Mr. Mardiros that, restricting himself to the 
Scholastic School wherein are the chief standard protagonists 
of free will, he quote even one author as holding or even as 
implying such a metaphysical absurdity as an “uncaused 
action” or a “motiveless choice”. 
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I suggest as a possible explanation of the author’s uncon- 
scious misrepresentation, that he has drawn an invalid “a 
priori” inference. Possibly he is of opinion that if an event 
(here a choice) is an effect, it must have necessarily flowed 
from its cause: that if it is not the necessary and inevitable 
consequent, then it is “uncaused”. But I would remind Mr. 
Mardiros that if this is his argument, then he is relying on 
what is not a self-evident principle of metaphysics, for the 
“inevitable uniformity of nature” is acceptable only in regard 
to those physical phenomena which form the subject matter 
of science. And further, I would urge that the defender of 
free will who denies the universal validity of the principle 
(“an effect is the necessary and inevitable consequent of its 
cause”) is not in consequence led to the absurd conclusion 
that we might expect a cork to sink occasionally or a stone 
now and again to float. For the doctrine of free will has 
nothing to say about the realm of physical science, neither 
explicitly nor by logical implication. 

(2) The author makes this statement: 

If free will exists, then at any moment an action may 
spontaneously issue from a person, being uncaused, and having no 
relation to his past nature and character. . . . How can we judge his 
character when in spite of his actions in the past, we never know how 
he will act next? If one could choose indifferently without reference 
to what has been, done in the past and to the motives and tendencies 
present at the moment of choice, one could claim with justice that the 
deed after it is done is not one’s very own, but only the product of the 
arbitrary will or choice of the moment. (151.) 

Some questions will naturally arise upon the comments 
which I am about to make. For the answers to these I can 
only refer the reader to some standard English work which 
deals with free will The passage calls for three points 
of criticism: 

(a) The free volition is neither “uncaused” nor 
“arbitrary”. It is not uncaused, because it owes its being 
to the person who elicits it. And it is not arbitrary in the 


pe a 
1Cf, Maher’s Psychology, the scholarly chapter on free will, in any 
edition from the sixth to the eleventh. 
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sense of motiveless; because it has as its motive that con- 
sideration which the man makes the stronger. 


A brief illustration may help us here: Let us suppose 
that I “freely” choose to embezzle money, despite a previous 
long life of scrupulous honesty: that I deliberately make up 
my mind to steal the money: that I am not swept off my feet 
by excitement or impulse. Now here, if the act is “free”, the 
indeterminist makes three assertions. First, the act need not 
have happened as it did. This his opponent denies; and for 
his denial he relies on the unproved and unprovable assump- 
tion that an event is the necessary consequent of a cause. 
Secondly, the choice is not uncaused; because I elicited it. 
It did not spring out of the void. Thirdly, the choice was not 
motiveless; it was done for a motive which appealed to me. 
The very important point to notice is this: I have the power 
of focussing my attention on one consideration and of block- 
ing out another: I can make one motive (e.g., self-respect) 
stronger or weaker by turning my attention on to or away 
from it. In each of the many considerations that suggest 
themselves to me there is some appeal, some apparent good; 
and this appeal I can attend to or turn from. Thus in every 
step of my deliberation, and in the resultant final choice or 
decision, there is always a motive. Mr. Mardiros may or may 
not agree with this analysis; but he has no right to lay it 
down arbitrarily that free will involves uncaused action. He 
must at least make some reference to the age-long refutation 
of his assertion; he must at least show that he is familiar 
with this refutation and point out his reasons for not accept- 
ing it. He has done none of these things. 


(0) When Mr. Mardiros says a free choice is “arbitrary”, 
what precisely does he mean? Seemingly he wishes to urge 
that according to the free will theory a mere whim settles 
what I am to decide upon. Now one could turn the tables 
against him and quite forcibly retort that this is in point 
of fact implied in his own view. How so? Because as a 
determinist he must hold that my decision depends merely on 
what motive happens to be the strongest. He thus makes my 
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decision be “arbitrary”; since it is the consequent of what 
happens to attract me most strongly at the moment. He has 
not realised that this is precisely what the upholder of free 
will vigorously denies. This latter says that J—not the 
motives or the attractions or the character—am the arbiter: 
that J make the decision: it does not just “arbitrarily” occur. 


(c) The author has no grounds for the statement that 
free will implies that we can never judge a man’s character, 
since “in spite of his actions in the past, we never know 
how he will act next”. The truth is that the indeterminist can 
know just as much about another’s character as can the 
determinist; for he judges it in exactly the same way; he 
judges it by the past. And each of these philosophers is 
equally liable to meet unpleasant surprises on the part of his 
trusted friends—or even in his own conduct. The only differ- 
ence is the comment which each might possibly make. Both 
would say: “We can never know completely and accurately 
what a man’s character is.” The determinist would add: “If 
(‘per impossibile’) we knew a man’s character completely, we 
could predict his actions with absolute certainty; because a 
cause which is not physically impeded, must produce its 
effect.” The indeterminist instead would say: “Even if (‘per 
impossibile’) we had this adequate knowledge of a man, still 
we could not make infallible predictions about his conduct 
in every particular case; because human will is not neces 
sitated in its every act.” 


I have at some length laboured this idea of knowing a 
man’s character from the past, because of the emphasis that 
Mr. Mardiros lays upon this very old and often repeated mis- 
statement of the free will position. 


(3) Mr. Mardiros is under a serious misconception when 
he writes: 

On the other hand, to the extent that men’s conduct is the product 
of free will, certain types of action become futile. What is the use 
of providing children with moral training and education, if their 
actions are the result of something spontaneous and unconnected with 
the past? (149.) 
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Why, I ask, does a writer take it for granted without 
consulting authorities that those who differ from him hold 
premises from which can be deduced such stupid conclusions? 
Why foist upon the indeterminist such a doctrine of “spon- 
taneous action unconnected with the past”? Has Mr. 
Mardiros’s study of this centuries-old question led him to 
conclude that, as a defender of free will, I consider that my 
past training and environment and resultant character have 
nothing to do with my present conduct of filling my pipe, 
putting on slippers and dressing-gown, turning on the 
radiator and settling down comfortably in an arm chair to 
write a reply to his article? If I had not the interest I have 
in philosophy, if previous environment had resulted in my 
having different tastes, I should be acting differently from the 
way I am. I may make this admission without in the least 
degree surrendering the position of free will. For my 
admission is quite consistent with my holding that, whether 
or not I am using it at the present moment, I have the power 
of not doing what I am now doing. 


(4) Mr. Mardiros does not explicitly say that the doctrine 
of free will has been invented in the interests of religion 
and morality. But that he does imply this seems possibly 
suggested by the remark in his final paragraph. He should 
know—and I presume he does—that the chief argument for 
free will is drawn from psychology. For it is urged that in 
our conscious power of directing our own thoughts we have 
the best evidence for free will. How? Because I am indubitably 
conscious of the power to damp down strong counter interests 
which distract me: of not following the strongest appeal: of 
being without a shadow of doubt able to be thinking of the 
traffic whirling past my window in the rain, instead of think- 
ing on Mr. Mardiros’s article. If there is one thing on which 
introspection registers an unqualified verdict it is that at this 
moment of writing I am quite able to do what I am refraining 
from doing, viz., lighting the pipe which has gone out: that 
I could be pausing to light it instead: that my refraining 
consists in a positive mental activity of mine—not merely in 
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the “pull” of one interest over another; and because 7 can 
control my interests, instead of them just controlling each 
other, I could be pausing to light the pipe instead of con- 
tinuing to write. The determinist, far from appealing to facts 
of his mental life, appeals instead to an unproved theory 
of causation, or to a theory about how the mind is motived ; 
and he concludes that his own introspection is deceiving him. 
It is Mr. Mardiros that denies facts in the interests of his 
theory: not the indeterminist who invents a theory in the 
interests of morality and religion. 

(5) Mr. Mardiros assumes that a standard argument for 
free will is that we cannot predict a man’s action. He then 
comments as follows: 

The inability to predict the actions of anything can afford no 


ground for asserting freedom of choice; otherwise the more intimately 
we know the character of our friends, the less free they become. (147.) 


I ask: (a) Who ever used such an argument? I am fairly 
familiar with the literature on this subject (it extends from 
the thirteenth century to the present day) ; and I confess that 
I am ignorant of any protagonist of free will who attempts to 
establish this position in this strange way. What is often said 
is something quite different, sc., because man has free will, we 
cannot with absolute certainly predict his every action of the 
future. (6) Is the logic valid in the passage just quoted? I 
submit that it is not. However, this is of minor importance. 


: B. ErHicaL CONSEQUENCES. 

I am not sure what is the author’s position. He does not 
reject morality on the score that it runs counter to 
determinism. On the contrary, he seems to hold that the 
moralist and the determinist may and should be in complete 
accord. Yet he definitely and explicitly rejects the idea of 
responsibility.? 

After noting some points on which I agree with him, 
I shall examine some of the instances which he brings forward, 

1"The determinist answer .. . . is that to found morality on the 


basis of responsibility is to build on shifting sands”, p. 149; cf. also p. 150, 
first paragraph. 
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and shall restrict myself to the question of fact, sc., whether 
ordinary people—the ordinary moral sane man—mean what 
Mr. Mardiros means by moral terms like praise, blame, desert, 
obligation, etc. I shall urge that the “morality” which the 
author reconciles with his determinism is not “morality” as 
usually understood, but something quite different. 


(1) With some of the points raised by the author I am in 
complete accord. For instance, he shows convincingly that 
the type of determinism which is identical with fatalism is 
“obviously nonsense” (148): that the determinist has no 
reason for refusing to deliberate or to strive, for example, 
to save himself from drowning, on the score that some external 
agency has settled in advance what is going to happen, and 
nothing we can do can stop it. Mr. Mardiros urges that my 
escape from being run over by a careless motorist “depends 
upon whether or not I use my presence of mind and am alert 
in leaping out of the way, and it is just this internal con- 
dition (as well as the external conditions) which is 
determined” (149). 


(2) On another point I am in complete accord with the 
author, sc., that we “can attempt to influence and redirect 
{an immoral man’s] nature by education, praise and blame 
or reward and punishment” (151). For the defender of free 
will does not in the least minimise the need of such character 
formation. What he does assert is that no amount of 
character training can make all my actions as inevitable as 
those of nature: nor could it entitle us to say of a morally 
good decision in the face of prolonged and subtle temptation, 
“that decision could not have been otherwise than what it 
was”. 


(3) Mr. Mardiros very laudably begins by defining a 
moral person: 

A moral person may be defined as one who does actions conducive 
to good from a right motive, or more simply as one who acts 
rationally. It does not matter in the least from this point of view 
how a man comes to have good motives or how he comes to act 
morally; all that matters is that he does act morally. (149.) 
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I should entirely agree with this definition and with the 
author’s comment on it. For instance, I could conceive of 
the case where a man had such an insight into and was so 
united with Goodness, as to be incapable of acting in an 
immoral way; and I should admit that in such an extreme 
case (not possible with human nature as we know it) we 
should very rightly call the man morally good, nay, a morally 
excellent man, even though he were utterly incapable of evil. 
But here an important point has to be noticed. In this case 
the actions of that man might well elicit our admiration and 
appreciation, but we should not be entitled to say that he 
deserves praise for them; for, as regards his actions, he cannot 
help being morally good.t 

(4) Discussing his own definition (just given), the author 
continues: 

What effect has this on praise and blame? Can we apply these 
to people when we know that strictly speaking they are not responsible 
for their actions, but must act as they do? As a matter of fact, people 
do praise others for their beauty, their intelligence or their physical 
perfection, and they never think of regarding them as responsible for 
these things. Similarly, dislike is expressed for ugliness, stupidity 
and physical defect. (150.) 

Here I disagree with the author, who has, I think, some- 
what confused—or at least failed to clarify—the important 
terms ‘praise’ and ‘blame’. 

(a) I remark that we can and do praise a thing or a 
person, without attributing to it any moral desert. For 
example, of a child who has never heard bad language in his 
life and who does not swear when angry, we say: “Splendid, 
yes; but no thanks to him; he couldn’t help it; he doesn’t 
know how to swear.” Or, again, we admire the attractive 
physical qualities of a well bred Alsatian, even though it 
could not help being bred as it was. What, then, do we 
mean by praise in such cases? Merely the expression of our 
admiration for an objective fact. It does not imply any 
element of imputability or moral desert. 


1] am not taking account of the deservingness of the formation of this 
character. I am considering the man as I find him, without considering 
the effort that led up to this happy state of being unable to do wrong. 
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(b) But praise may mean more than the mere expression 
of admiration for a quality of an action; it may further 
imply deservingness of praise on the score of being in a 
peculiar way accountable for the action, viz. in this point 
that it need not have been what it was. Thus, for example, 
we say of the lad who habitually swears and who gradually 
overcomes the habit: “He deserves praise for not swearing 
when he is angry”; whereas in the case of one who did not 
know how to swear, we praise and admire his correct use of 
language, but add: “No thanks to him; he could not have 
done otherwise.” Briefly, then, my contention is that where 
imputability or moral desert is concerned, and not the mere 
recognition of a good quality, the essential requirement of the 
act in question is that it need not have been what it was. 


Of course, if Mr. Mardiros disagrees with me here and 
says there is no essential difference in kind between the 
praise we give to the two boys in question, if he says that 
we merely give more praise to one than to the other, but that 
it is the same kind in each case, then I cannot convince him. 
I can only urge that the defenders of free will do attach a 
different kind of praise in the two cases, and that all other 
people do the same. It is precisely because one of the boys 
“couldn’t help it” and the other could, that we put their 
actions in different categories—there is imputability in the 
one case and not in the other. Our praise of a mountain’s 
beauty and our praise for the beauty of a man’s moral 
character under temptation are essentially different in kind. 

(5) On the question of anger I find myself in still further 
disagreement with Mr. Mardiros. He tells us: 

Firstly I would point out that people feel anger against animals, 
and yet these are not commonly credited with free will. (150.) 

In reply: (a) I would urge that if our anger is really 
directed against the animal that bites us, then we are acting 
irrationally. For if we believe that the animal does not possess 
free will, then our anger against it is as stupid as that of 
the child who petulantly stamps upon the stone which bruised 
her toe. And why is this so? Because the animal could not 
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help doing what it did. And, further, it is not correct to 
say that “people feel anger against animals”. What is correct 
to say is that people feel anger when an animal bites them; 
they cannot rationally feel anger against the enimal. 


(b) Of course, I agree with the author when he says 
there is no justification for “vindictive action against those 
who wrong us’; for the desire to “get even with” an offender 
is an unlovely trait. But the moral indignation against a 
man who deliberately tortures his stepchild in order to pain 
his wife, is quite compatible with absence of vindictiveness. 
Mr. Mardiros cannot admit such moral reprobation. Con- 
sistently with his determinism he can allow us to feel towards 
the cruel stepfather only that feeling (intensified, no doubt) 
of dislike which we feel for the cruel cat that tortures the 
mouse. I submit that if this is the correct attitude, then 
we should eliminate the phrase “moral disapproval” of actions, 
and substitute the word “dislike”. 


(6) Since the author rejects responsibility, he must con- 
sequently reject another moral concept, sc., desert. He cannot 
find place for any moral claim upon reward or punishment. 
For he can allow of rewards and punishments being given 
for a utilitarian motive only, not because of desert. Of course, 
he is entitled to hold that we should reject this last notion, 
because it is inconsistent with determinism; but he should be 
aware that when responsibility and desert have gone by the 
board, the remnant of morality which survives would not be 
called morality by ordinary people. For most of us do 
somehow cling to the notion that though it may be advisable 
and necessary and right to inflict corrective pain on a lunatic 
or an animal, the lunatic or the animal does not deserve it. 


Quite consistently Mr. Mardiros goes so far as to say: 


From the point of view of responsibility there is no difference 
between the madman and any other human being, since all are equally 
determined, so the question for the law to decide is: what action can 
we take to reform or deter this man from repeating his undesirable 
behaviour? Will punishment act as a deterrent to potential criminals 
of the same type? (151.) 


E 
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Mr. Mardiros means to contend that a sane man, a lunatic, 
a dog and a fish are all on the same plane in regard to punish- 
ment; for none of them can be punished because they deserve 
it, but only because the pain may prevent a repetition of the 
undesirable conduct. If, for example, it were shown psycho- 
logically that a severe flogging would prevent both a lunatic 
and a sane man from repeating an ugly sexual offence, Mr. 
Mardiros would say that the lunatic deserved his flogging 
just as much and for precisely the same reason as does the 
sane man—it is the only means to prevent a recurrence of 
the act. I submit that the author cannot claim that this 
consequence of his determinism is accepted by the majority 
of people: that he contradicts the moral sense of mankind. 
For even though it were proved advisable and justifiable to 
flog the lunatic, yet we can never say he deserves it; on the 
other hand, if it is advisable to flog the sane man who is 
flagrantly immoral, we can say that he deserves it. 


There is such a thing as a moral balance or equity between 
persons, on the score that they are the subjects of rights; 
and when this balance had been upset, it can be very properly 
put right, without any ingredient of vindictiveness. If, for 
example, an undergraduate of the University had outraged 
the person of the Duke of Gloucester by scrawling a filthy 
epithet on his car, and had later sincerely regretted his act, 
and if there was not the slightest likelihood of his repeating 
it, and even if the Duke were entirely convinced of this, 
still even then the imposition of a penalty would be quite 
just and there would be no need of its being vindictive. It 
would be right and fitting and called for by the very nature 
of the case that the student should lower his own personal 
status before him whose personal status he had outraged; 
he would have to suffer an affront to his own personality, 
in some way or another, e.g., by the public washing of the 
Duke’s car. Mr. Mardiros’s determinism denies this, and by 
so doing challenges one of the essential constituents of 
morality, viz., the rights of a person. 
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(7) While explicitly rejecting the notion of responsibility, 
the author nevertheless stands fast to the reality of moral 
obligation. Now it does seem impossibly difficult to show 
that a man may have a moral obligation and yet cannot be 
responsible. But this is what the author attempts. Before, 
however, examining his attempt I ask whether ordinary people 
would admit there could be obligation without responsibility. 
Would ordinary people, e.g., admit we had saved morality 
if we defended this proposition: “Smith is under the moral 
obligation to save his child’s life; he let her die instead; but 
he is not responsible for her death”? 

It so happens that the very argument which Mr. Mardiros 
adduces for reconciling obligation with his determinism, 
turns out, when we examine it, to prove that no man who 
did evil was under the obligation to do good! The author 
has not succeeded in the impossibly difficult task of rendering 
consistent his denial of responsibility and his admission of 
moral obligation. Let us see how this accusation can be 
substantiated. 

An obligation, he urges (p. 152) is always hypothetical: 
I ought to pay my debts only if I am to lead a moral life. He 
tells us: 

No matter what theory you hold concerning the cause of human 
actions, obligation can only be truly expressed in hypothetical form. 
Now such expression is quite compatible with deterministic principles, 
and therefore obligation is not an argument in favour of free will. 
(152.)? 

Now the logical inference from this assertion is this: 
when a man has refused to pay his debt, we must conclude 
that he was not obliged to. Why? Because he did not want 
to lead a moral life: the condition required for there being 
any obligation was not fulfilled, and therefore there was no 
obligation. On the author’s own showing there could have been 


1From several friendly conversations with the author I gather that I 
have not misrepresented him in the criticism which follows. He holds that 
my obligation to pay my debts is conditioned by my wish to be moral. 
It is against this view that my criticism is directed. I should have handled 
the matter differently if Mr. Mardiros meant that the obligation to pay 
my debts was conditioned by its being the necessary means to an end, 
sc., to living morally. 
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an obligation only if the man had wanted to lead a moral 
life; but as he did not want this, he has no obligation to pay 
his debts. I fail to see, therefore, how Mr. Mardiros has 
reconciled obligation with determinism. He has instead most 
certainly taught us that of all the men in the history of the 
world who ever did what was evil, not one of them was under 
the obligation to do what was good. How, then, can the 
author claim that he has _ reconciled obligation with 
determinism? He would have been much more logical if, after 
rejecting moral responsibility and moral desert and free will, 
he had discarded the rest of morality as well. His position 
would be intelligible if, like Bradley, he had relegated obliga- 
tion to the land of “appearance”. It is utterly unintelligible 
when he rejects responsibility and yet holds to obligation. 
He then makes matters worse by using in favour of obligation 
an argument that turns out to prove its non-existence in the 
case of an immoral man. 

(8) Mr. Mardiros’s concluding paragraph is this: 

On the other hand, determinism runs counter to some of the 
most cherished beliefs of religion, and my conclusion is—so much the 
worse for religion. 

The courteous and quite fair comment would be: “Possibly 
Mr: Mardiros’s knowledge of the reasoned basis of religion 
is as deficient as is his knowledge of the philosophy of free 
will. Then—so much the worse, not for religion, but for Mr. 
Mardiros.” 


A CASE OF MALADJUSTMENT. 


By J. BARNES. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

THE case reported here by Dr. Barnes is interesting as being one 
of a direct application of simple psychotherapy. One is mainly 
accustomed to read in the literature elaborate accounts of cases of 
repressions and complexes, coupled with explications of unconscious 
dream symbolisms and neurotic symptoms. Here there is shown a 
parental treatment of a naive and child-like mentality accustomed to 
a@ primitive and direct environment in conflict with the more elaborate 
institutions of a modern state. Such institutions have little room for 
those who do not comprehend their systems. The inference commonly 
drawr is that such persons are criminals or insane. Mostly ali that 
is wrong with them is that they need initiation by some understanding 
person into a new and more complicated way of living. Their 
difficulties arise from simple-mindedness rather than from pathological 
conditions. When one considers the fact that the number of non- 
Australian born in this State considered insane, in proportion to the 
total number of normals, is very much greater than the proportion 
of those born locally, one is forced to the conclusion that there is great 
need for increased facilities for such psychotherapeutic treatment—in 
brief, for the establishment of “worry clinics”. Such matters are well 
provided for in U.S.A. and some European countries, but not in 
English communities. Not only does this principle apply to the 
“stranger within our gates’, but it must also be extended to many 
of our criminals who are frequently legal offenders because they do 
not understand the nature of their error. Statistics from other lands 
inform us that 10 per cent. of criminals have an intelligence quotient 
of less than 75, whereas only 24 per cent. of non-criminals of the com- 
munity conform to this low level of intellect. Research work by Mr. 
¥. Benning, M.A., when Science Research Scholar, Sydney University, 
carried out in the Observation Ward, Long Bay, proves this to be the 
ease. Many civil cases of maladjustment also come under this head. 
Such worry clinics imply no interference with the work of the medical 
psychiatrist, but would rather assist in directing pathological cases 
to the right authorities and centres for early treatment. At the same 
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time, such clinics would obviate the onset of aggravated conditions 
in many cases by a preliminary adjustment of individual difficulties. 

Dr. Barnes is to be thanked not only for presenting a realistic 
human document, but generally for having saving the State from 
committing a serious ethical blunder against an individual, and the 
taxpayer from the expenses involved in the transport and maintenance 
of the person concerned. These reasons, considered from their social 
aspects, incidentally form the commonsense pleas for the constitution 
of “worry clinics” in the cause of better mental hygiene. 

A.H.M. 


Wuutst I was waiting in Court for a case in which I was 
required to give evidence, a solicitor interested in another case 
came over to me and told me that a client of his was in 
difficulties and asked me if I was prepared to examine the 
man and give evidence for him. On my agreeing to this, he 
took me to see the police sergeant. The sergeant told me 
that the man had come to Court this morning dressed in a 
loin cloth and with a coil of rope tied around his neck. He 
had also been writing offensive letters, which he then produced 
for me. The charge against the man, whom we shall call A, 
was that of sending offensive letters through the mail. The 
sergeant wanted me to examine the man and give an opinion 
regarding the advisability of arresting him and having him 
sent under police escort to Sydney for observation in a 
Government institution, since he feared that A might injure 
either himself or someone else. 


I was then given a brief history of the case as far as the 
individual was concerned. This man had been very much in 
love with a girl, and apparently the girl returned his affection. 
However, the family resented his attentions since he was a 
Greek. On one occasion the girl was sent to a town some 
distance away to stay for a time with her brother B, who is 
a police constable. A went to see her, and the brother refused 
to let him see her and told him that if he did not clear out 
of the town and let his sister alone, he would “get him”. 
A then tried to reason with B, who flatly refused to discuss 
the matter at all. In view of this, A went away quietly, 
“determining to try again in a few days’ time. However, B 
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and the rest of the family were adamant and influenced the 
girl to give up A. Some time after this the girl was persuaded 
by the family to marry another man. Although still loving 
A, she did this. In due course a child of the marriage was 
born—but unfortunately the child did not survive; in fact, it 
was stillborn. 

All this time A made many attempts to discuss the matter 
with the girl or her people, but met with no success. He 
concluded that she was being absolutely guarded from him. 
He reasoned that she was kept so shut up during her preg- 
nancy that it resulted in the child being stillborn. He then 
wrote these letters to men in authority in Government 
positions, requesting redress regarding B’s behaviour, pointing 
out the position that the girl had been forced into. It was in 
some of these letters that the objectionable words were used. 
So ended the police sergeant’s history. 

I was now given the letters to read. After going through 

them carefully, I came to the following conclusions regarding 
Bet 
He desired the matter to be settled by arbitration. 
He had determined to defend himself if attacked. 
Most of the letters were erratic. 
One letter regarding a business matter was quite 
reasonable, but contained a separate letter concerning 
B and the girl, and this was erratic and contained 
the offensive word. 

After this, I went to see A. He talked quite reasonably 
about ordinary matters, and then we got on to the subject as 
to why he was in the police cell. He said: “If I have done 
anything that is against the law they can punish me in any 
way that they want to, but I will not pay a fine.” 

He then asked me why I had come to see him. I told him 
that his brother had informed me of what had happened 
and wanted me to help him if I could. We then agreed that 
we understood each other so far, and he told me that he 
had every confidence in me, as a result of my treatment in 
a previous illness of his. 


09 bo ee 
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I then said: “A, do you still love this girl?” He replied: 
“My feelings have never changed”; and he went on to say 
that he constantly had the picture of her before him, but this 
never interfered with the work that he was doing. 


Now we must consider things in a more or less logical 
sequence. 


Two factors have had a strong influence on A: 
1. The teachings of his mother during his early life. 
2. His belief in his religior. 


Broadly these are: 
(a) “Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.” 
(b) An important part of his religious belief is 
“Thou shalt not kill’. 
I asked him, in view of the way he had been treated by 
B and the family, was it likely that he might ever lose control 
of himself and do them serious injury, even to the extent 
of attempting to take life. He replied: “No, Doctor, I would 
not, I am sure of that. It would be against my belief, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’. I could not under any conditions do such a 
thing; I have always felt that way. I gave up seeing the girl 
because it might have caused loss of life if I had kept on.” 
Then I asked: “Have you felt at any time that you might do 
serious injury to yourself?” He replied: “I would not think 
of killing myself if that is what you mean, for it would be 
against what my religion tells me, ‘Thou shalt not kill’, and 
I believe in that. No, there is no danger of that at all, for to 
kill myself would be killing someone.” 


Then I said to him: “A, you received a letter from a 
Government Department about something you were doing 
regarding the conduct of your business. When you replied 
to this you answered in a reasonable manner, but you wrote 
another letter and enclosed it. This other letter was about 
a woman, and contained a very offensive word. Why did you 
do this?” (Incidentally, these were sent to the Commissioner 
of Police and the Department of Justice.) 
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He replied: “Well, you see, I wrote to certain persons 
and got no reply or satisfaction, so I thought that as this 
man had written to me he would be sure to read my reply, 
so I wrote the other letter as well to bring the matter under 
the notice of someone in Government authority.” It is inter- 
esting to note here his child-like faith in the individual vested 
with Government authority, and his disregard of departmental 
limitations. 

I then asked him why he had used the offensive phrase, 
and he replied: “I wanted to mean that, and I could not 
think of any other way of saying what I meant.” Here again 
one must remember that he is a Greek. 

Then I questioned him as to why he had appeared at the 
Court wearing only a loin cloth and with a rope about his 
neck. His reply was: “I got a summons. This was given to 
me by the sergeant. I realised then that I must have done 
something against the law, and that I had to go to the Court 
to be tried for doing this. I will not pay a fine—but if they 
want to punish me they can do so in any way they like.” Now 
this sounded very strange. I knew that the man was in a 
position to pay the fine and would never miss the amount. 
Puzzled, I pressed the point by further questioning as to why 
he would not pay the fine, why they could punish him, why 
the rope and the loin cloth. For this man is a hard-headed 
business man with a good reputation in the town. 

I could not fit these things together in any way. I tried 
to think of explanations, but could not. Finally my questions 
elicited these explanations: “I will not pay a fine because 
that money, however small the amount is, will be paid into 
the Government and will form part of the money that B is 
paid with. He has been so unjust to me that I will accept 
punishment sooner than pay the money.” 

I then became more interested than ever to hear the 
reason of the loin cloth. It was this: “I have tried always 
to be fair to my fellow men and I have not been fairly treated 
in return. Then, in trying to bring this before the authorities, 
I am summoned to come to the Court, which means to be 
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punished or to be fined. I will not pay a fine, but they can 
punish me. If I have done wrong then I am prepared for 
punishment; that is fair enough. I do not care what they do 
to me. One of the greatest beings we know of was punished. 
They killed Him—they nailed Him to a cross. Today they do 
not crucify people, they hang them. So I came the way I 
did to show them that I would accept any punishment they 
thought fit to give me.” 


I left A with the strong feeling that he must be given a 
chance. This man who had, in his own mind, always tried 
to be fair to others, saw himself in a tragic state. To his 
mind he had been treated most unfairly. He had appealed 
to authority for fairness and got no satisfaction; he had tried 
to be fair, but had received the most unfair treatment in 
return. It may be considered that his nationality immediately 
suggested emotional state under stress, implying less stability 
in a crisis than we are accustomed to. To keep him in a prison 
cell, to send him away under police escort, to put him in an 
institution even for observation—would these things help a- 
man who firmly believed that he had already been treated 
with the greatest unfairness? I knew that it would do great 
harm, and felt that there was only one thing to do. He must 
be set free as soon as possible. He needed help; his brother 
and I could help him. He must be given that chance first. I 
did not feel that there was the slightest danger of his doing 
injury to others or to himself. Arrangements for his freedom 
were then made and also for a second interview. 


On seeing A again, he enlarged on the question of punish- 
ment; he told me that B, in ordering him not to see the girl 
and ordering him out of the town, had threatened him with 
jail and all sorts of dire punishment. The parents had also 
threatened him with punishment if he persisted in seeing 
the girl. So the idea of punishment was deeply impressed 
on him. On the other hand, he could not see any reason for 
punishment. He loved the girl, she returned his affection, and 
he was in a position to support her. In fact, he regarded 
them as being spiritually united. He was determined to show 
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in the most forcible manner that he was not afraid of any 
punishment that could be inflicted on him if he was proved 
guilty in any way. 


He had tried by writing the letters to get the 
“authorities” to inquire into the matter, i.e., the restrictions 
placed on the girl’s freedom. In his reasoning this was also 
a cause of her child’s death, and her brother’s treatment of 
himself rankled. He felt that sooner or later the matter would 
be inquired into. It is interesting here to note his naive faith 
in a personal Authority who would right all these wrongs 
done to him. One must remember the conditions of village 
life, where such matters would be directly settled with or 
without a village council, and through an individual who was 
looked up to as head of the community. 


In the meantime, he had tried to obtain prison garments 
but had failed to do so, and at times he would ponder on 
what he could wear when the inquiry occurred. He wanted 
to show this preparedness for punishment and lack of fear of 
it if found guilty, that is, guilty of doing anything wrong in 
loving the girl and wanting to marry her, and to his mind the 
best way of showing this was to go dressed in preparation 
for it. When the summons was issued and he had to appear 
at Court, he seized upon this opportunity and, whilst ponder- 
ing on the problem of the garb that he would wear, the thought 
of Christ’s journey to His death occurred to him. 


I had meant to approach the matter in a different way, 
‘but as A appeared anxious to talk in the way he was doing, 
I thought it better to let him continue whilst he was in the 
mood to do so. He then went on to tell me of his desire to 
help others—his desire to help humanity. This arose from 
his own difficulties when he first arrived in this country. He 
said: “If I was hungry I could not ask for a piece of bread; 
if I was thirsty I could not ask for a drink; and if anyone 
helped sie I could not thank them in the manner that I wanted 
to. To be a foreigner in a foreign land brings a terrible 
feeling with it.” 
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Through his own suffering he now wanted to help to 
prevent others from having to go through the same experience, 
both in regard to difficulties of language and to his treatment 
by the girl on account of his Greek nationality. Therefore, 
he had now determined on the idea of writing to the Education 
Department of every country in the world pleading for the 
adoption of a universal language. After talking on this subject 
for a time, he told me of the will that he had made. When 
he died he wanted all of his money, however great or small 
the amount might be, to be divided, as far as possible, amongst 
all the people of the world. I was somewhat staggered at this, 
and my heart sank, thinking this to be an indication of 
delusions. But there had been sanity behind his other ideas, 
so I got him to enlarge on this point. Again the desire to 
help humanity was uppermost. The amount of money that 
each received would, he knew, be of little use to them, but it 
would show them that there was someone who wanted to help 
them; that someone was prepared to do as much for them 
as he could. “Now, if only one here and one there understands 
this and of these only a few in .urn try their best to help 
humanity, I will have been successful, since, with each genera- 
tion, the numbers who want to help others will increase.” 

“You see”, he said, “a number of people talk of how good 
might be done. Some people talk of prevention of war, some 
of how to help the poor, some talk of how to keep up the 
hospitals and so on—but I want to do something to do good 
to humanity in general.” 


On the next occasion of my seeing A, he commenced with 
the subject of work. I asked A if he was contented in the 
work that he was doing. He used formerly to serve in the 
shop, but now drives a lorry, buying and carrying food for 
shops. His reply was that he loved the work. He did it not 
because he had to, but because he wanted to. Work was no 
trouble to him, and he was most contented when working, 

Apparently in Greece a man either worked hard for his 
existence or starved—there was, at least in his boyhood, no 
dole or government help for people if they could not find work. 
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So the idea of working for one’s living was accepted as the 
only way of getting a living. 

He has not had a holiday for some years, so I questioned 
him regarding one. He replied that he had had a good rest 
during the last few days, and would be more contented the 
sooner he could get back to work. In fact, he was rather lost 
without work to do. 

Having settled these things, I now asked him when he 
first felt these humanitarian feelings. His reply was that 
they had developed to a large extent since this trouble com- 
menced, but he had always felt that way to some extent. It 
was the custom in his home that if a traveller of any kind 
sought food there, he was taken in, fed, given a bed if it 
was night time, and supplied with food to carry him on his 
journey. This help to a person in need had deeply impressed 
A. Again, there was a reference to his attitude to war. 

During this discussion, further reference was made to his 
mother, who must have been a remarkable woman. One is 
apt to think of a Greek peasant woman bringing up a family 
on a farm as an ignorant individual witu few deep feelings. 
His relation of his mother’s simple and direct teaching 
surprised me to a marked degree. 

Her religious training of A was described by him as 
follows: “Well, A, we have brought you up in our faith. If 
you can, go to other churches. And if you think that they 
can teach you better things or teach you further than we 
can and you feel and believe this to be so, then follow them.” 

Again, when he was leaving home to come to Australia, 
his mother, when bidding him good-bye, bravely tried not to 
break down. She told him: “You are going to a strange land 
far away, and I may never see you again. When your eldest 
brother went, I comforted myself with the thought that I had 
others left, but one after the other of you have gone. Each 
time I felt that I had the others still left, but now you 
are going, and you are the last. Remember, A, if your sister 
or I needed help or protection, it would be your wish that 
there was someone here to help us. Now I want you to treat 
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other women, wherever you are, as you would have other 
men treat us.” 

And again: “When I brcught you into this world you 
were honest. When you live your life and leave this world I 
want you still to be honest.” 

I then discussed with him the need of living an orthodox 
life. By this means he could gain the confidence and respect 
of the people amongst whom he lived, and any help or 
advice he gave anyone in trouble or in need of it would 
carry weight. I pointed out that if he did what apparently 
were peculiar things, to say the least of it, then the people 
whom he wanted to help would take no notice of him. They 
would judge him to be queer and his help and advice corres- 
pondingly so. So his passion to do good to humanity would 
be hopeless. I wanted him to develop mastery over his feelings 
and to let his judgment direct them. 

Now came a question from A—a question of utmost 
importance, and one that I was most pleased to hear: “Doctor, 
you have asked me many questions and I have told you many 
things. I have told you anything that you have asked me— 
now I want to ask you this question. You know what I have 
been through—you know what I want to do. How do you 
advise me to go about it?” 

The letters for the educational departments in all 
countries regarding the universal language, also the will, 
still worried me. I pointed out to him that I thought the best 
way would be to do good in this life, to one here and one 
there, wherever he came across a person in need. We had 
previously discussed the absolute necessity of trying to dis- 
tinguish between genuine cases and impostors. I went on to 
say that as he came in contact with a number of people he 
would find more and more opportunity for doing good, and 
he would become more and more interested and active in the 
task. At first he would only be able to assist someone here 
and there, but, as he developed, so he would think of other 
ways and avenues of help and the work would grow. Quoting 
his own argument, I told him the foundation must be solid, 
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and then the building, though slow, would be sure. I enlarged 
on this by example, and was soon delighted by hearing him 
say: “What you mean, then, is that I must learn to crawl 
before I walk.” 

I felt then that he understood exactly what I meant. I 
asked him: “Well, A, how does that seem to you?” Without 
hesitation and with the utmost simplicity he replied: “I place 
that with the best teachings of my life.” 


REVIEW. 


THE PHILOSsopHY oF SpinozA AND BruNNER. By Walter 
Bernard, Ph.D. Published by the Spinoza Institute of 
America, Inc. New York. 1934. Pp. 239. 


In this work, Dr. Bernard attempts “to give with the 
help of Brunner a better and clearer interpretation of the 
fundamental problems of Spinoza’s philosophy; and, secondly, 
to call attention, directly and indirectly, to the many valuable 
contributions to philosophy as a whole that are to be found in 
the works of Constantin Brunner”. It is not to be expected, 
however, that this book will cause students of philosophy to 
revise any views on Spinoza they already hold, or attract them 
to the study of Brunner—at least, not those students who 
regard philosophy as a field of inquiry. Dr. Bernard’s attitude 
throughout is that of the expositor of a sacred text; he is 
not prepared, apparently, to admit that there might be any 
difficulties in the systems of Spinoza or Brunner, and this 
makes the work of little value, not only to those who want a 
critical study of Spinoza, but to those also who expect only a 
clear exposition. For Dr. Bernard consistently over-simplifies 
matters; it is, for example, a commonplace amongst com- 
mentators that Spinoza hesitates between two inconsistent 
conceptions of substance, and that this initial contradiction 
can be traced through the detail of his argument. But there 
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is no hint of any difficulty in this work: Dr. Bernard’s deter- 
mination to arrive at a mystical conclusion by the shortest 
possible route precludes the drawing of vital distinctions, or 
the taking up of the important issues involved in any scien- 
tific consideration of Spinoza’s work. Dr. Bernard is equally 
hasty in his remarks about other thinkers; it is scarcely 
satisfactory to be informed, without any serious argument, 
that Parmenides, Heraclitus and Plato (i.e., Socrates) all 
support a Spinozistic view, and that Parmenides’s “way of 
belief” corresponds to Spinoza’s “experientia vaga”. 


The exposition of Brunner’s work, which occupies the 
greater portion of the book, is undertaken in the same spirit 
of naive enthusiasm. It certainly seems to the reviewer 
that Dr. Bernard grossly over-estimates the importance of 
Brunner; that much of the latter’s work—as, e.g., the criticism 
of relations, the insistence on an Absolute that excludes 
relation, the whole psychological doctrine of the three 
faculties, and so on—is merely a version of views that have 
for years been commonplaces of absolute idealism. In any 
case, one might expect that some attention would have been 
paid to the important criticisms that have been advanced in 
recent years of this sort of position; and nothing of this kind 
having been attempted, Dr. Bernard’s account of Brunner, 
despite its vigour, fails to produce any conviction. 
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